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Foreword 


ROM THE VANTAGE-POINT OF THE mid- 

twentieth century, the Indian Mutiny, 

which broke out a hundred years ago, 
may seem to be the forerunner of the 
general Asian revolt against the dominance 
of Europe. In fact, it was a local rebellion, 
prompted by local causes, and not a national 
uprising. Indian troops helped the British 
to put it down, and most of the Indian 
Provinces were unaffected. During two 
tumultuous years they remained loyal to 
that curious instrument of indirect British 
rule, the Honourable East India Company. 
Today Asian and African peoples are 
everywhere, by violence or in agreement, 
throwing off the tutelage to which the 
Europe of the nineteenth century had sub- 
jected them. It was one of the aims of this 
tutelage that the colonial peoples should 
learn eventually how to govern themselves. 
Twenty years before the Mutiny, Lord 
Macaulay had said as much about the 
purpose of British rule in India. But to 
resign from a great task is more easily 
deliberated upon than done. British admini- 
strators in India over a period of two 
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centuries thought, with some justice, that 
they were bestowing the benefits of Western 
Advance upon peoples who had somehow, 
so it appeared, become arrested in the 
course of progress. It is never easy to pass 
on a perfected machine of government to 
other hands; still less for rulers to yield 
power to the ruled. Ninety years after the 
Mutiny this abdication of British authority 
took place in India. Historians considering 
the run of events may feel that the Mutiny 
delayed the emergence of self-government 
in India; that it poisoned relations between 
the British and Indian peoples; that it 
deepened the gulf of mistrust between them, 
and that the bloody events of Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Delhi held up the participa- 
tion of Indians in the government of their 
own country, and grieviously postponed a 
true understanding between the East and 
West. For these reasons, History Today 
considers that a series of articles upon the 
significance of the Indian Mutiny will be 
of the greatest interest to readers in East 
and West alike. The first of these articles 
appears in the present issue. 
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Robert Cecil 


EARL OF SALISBURY : 


MINISTER OF ELIZABETH 


AND JAMES I 


Cecil secured the peaceful accession of the Stuarts and strove with 


near success to solve the vexatious problems that confronted the 


new dynasty in England and upon the European scene 


By JOEL HURSTFIELD 


with nature,” wrote Francis Bacon in 

his essay “‘ Of Deformity,” first pub- 
lished in 1612: and the whole world knew that 
he was referring to his cousin Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, who had just died. “ For as 
nature hath done ill by them,” he went on, “ so 
do they by nature; being for the most part (as 
the Scripture saith) void of natural affection.” 
This judgment by a contemporary has now 
lasted for over three hundred years; and on its 
journey it has picked up a long train of scur- 
rility to which Bacon himself would never have 
subscribed. Even in Cecil’s own day, and in 
his own county, men spoke of him as: 


2% [) vite PERSONS ARE COMMONLY even 


*“ Not Robin Goodfellow nor Robin Hood 
But Robin the encloser of Hatfield Wood ”’; 


while his enemies fastened to his name the 
foulest charges of corruption. One lampoon 
went so far as to place him in the same category 
is Richard III; 


“While two Rs both crouchbacks stood at the 
helm, 
The one spilt the blood royal, the other the 
realm.” 


There is no smoke without fire. Had Cecil, 
who was always of a delicate constitution, died 
before he was thirty-five—that is, before his 
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father died in 1598—then his life story would 
have been little more than that of a cunning and 
greedy politician who operated in his father’s 
shadow, at considerable profit to himself and 
without regard to the national interest. But, as 
it happened, he lived on for another fourteen 
years; and what he made of his life and career 
is one of the strangest and most tragic episodes 
in the history of British statesmanship. 

He was born in 1563, at a time when his 
father, Lord Burghley, was already entrenched 
in the councils of the young Queen Elizabeth as 
Secretary of State and Master of the Wards. 
Nine years later, Burghley became Lord Trea- 
surer and held the post for the rest of his long 
life. In all these offices, at the end of the century 
and the beginning of the next, son followed 
father; but it would have required a bold 
prophet to foretell that this sickly, crippled 
infant would one day succeed to the highest 
offices in the state. His bent or twisted back 
may have been, as his doctor thought, the result 
of a fall while in his nurse’s care; but he was in 
any case very short in stature and, apart from 
his large and impressive eyes, was slight and un- 
attractive in appearance, with high cheekbones, 
aquiline nose, thin lips and pointed beard. 
Fashion and nature combined to wound him. 
He had the misfortune to grow to manhood at a 








time when the Elizabethan masculine dress had 
luxuriated and degenerated into the large, fan- 
tastic ruff, the small trunks and the long stock- 
ings. An Essex or a Raleigh could shine in the 
colour and splendour of the courtier. To Robert 
Cecil the clothes he wore brought the distorted 
appearance of a dwarf; exaggerated the size of 
his head, tapered off his legs to absurd propor- 
tions. The Queen would sometimes address 
him by “ her sporting name of pigmy.” The 
expression hurt. Robert Cecil wrote a letter to 
his cousin—but designed it for her eyes—in 
which he let it be known that “ I mislike not the 
name she gives me only because she gives it.” 
It was the nearest Cecil ever came to rebuking 
his sovereign. What he could not hide from the 
Queen he has hidden from us. His surviving 
portraits, significantly enough, do not show 
him at full length: the artists—or the sitter— 
withheld from posterity an important aspect 
of the body and mind of the statesman. 

It often happens that a father will try to com- 
pensate his child when birth has not bestowed 
the health and strength of a.normal body. So 
it was with William Cecil. For his eldest son, 
Thomas, he had little love and a scarcely veiled 
contempt. For Robert he had devotion and 
patience. He gave him complete confidence and 
guided his early footsteps along the twisting 
ways of Tudor politics. When Robert was 
twenty-one a seat was found for him in the 
Parliament of 1584, as member for Westminster 
(where he had been born); and in 1588 he was 
included in a diplomatic mission to the con- 
tinent. In 1591 he was knighted by the Queen. 
Meanwhile, he had married Elizabeth Brooke, 
a daughter of Lord Cobham, who was a col- 
league of his father, and by her he had a son and 
one or possibly two daughters. In 1596 she 
died, and her husband took an oath not to 
marry until three years were past: a long interval 
in those days. He kept his oath for the rest of 
his life. . 

In the last decade of the sixteenth century, 
the political scene, and Cecil’s career, were 
overshadowed by the turbulent and flamboyant 
personality of Robert Devereux, second Earl of 
Essex. Cecil was three years older than Essex, 
but possessed neither the good looks nor fire 
nor title of the younger man. They knew each 
other well; one looked to Lord Burghley as 
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a father, the other as his former guardian; fi 
the earl had succeeded to his title as a mino 
when the first earl had died while on service i 
Ireland. By now Burghley was in his seventie: 
and the time would come when either his deat! 
or advanced age would oblige the Queen to tak: 
over and divide out the unique concentration o: 
power in his hands. Would she choose Esse: 
or Cecil ? Essex, by his exploits at Zutpher 
(in the company of Sir Philip Sidney), Lisbon 
Rouen, and Cadiz had shown himself to possess 
the courage and imagination desperately needed 
in the darkening years of war. He could also 
use the charm and subtlety of a courtier to give 
the Queen the sweet illusions of a wooing with 
none of its attendant risks. The shrewd old 
head of the Queen could, of course, never be 
turned; and we who look back can see that the 
choice she made from the two men was an in- 
evitable one. Her head, as at every crisis in her 
reign, ruled her heart. But this was not obvious 
to contemporaries. So careful a calculator of 
the political chances—his own and other 
peoples’-—as Sir Francis Bacon believed she 
would choose Essex, and hastened to leap on to 
the band wagon. It proved to be a wagon over- 
loaded with incompetents, bankrupts and play- 
boys; and when Bacon perceived the direction 
in which it was going and the company he was 
Keeping, he hastily closed that unfortunate 
episode in his career. But Robert Cecil, in 1590, 
could not have foreseen the disintegration of the 
character and career of Essex, a courtier- 
statesman of the highest promise; and he must 
have wondered, when his father was at last laid 
in his grave, what grim future would open for 
him in the last, and most bitter, struggle for 
power of the whole reign. 

Burghley died in 1598; but before then 
Essex had shown that the charm and subtlety of 
a courtier were poor substitutes for the skill and 
patient judgment of a statesman. The Tudors— 
unlike the Stuarts—had a marvellous and un- 
erring capacity for judging character; and the 
last of the Tudors possessed it im excelsis. She 
admitted Essex to her Privy Council, but she 
would place neither him nor his nominees in 
high office. “‘ By God’s death,” she had once 
said, “‘ it was fit that someone or other should 
take him down and teach him better manners, 
otherwise there would be no rule with him.” 
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Patient, cunning and much slandered: ROBERT, Ist Earl of Salisbury, 1563-1612 
From a portrait at Hatfield 
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Cecil’s rival for power: ROBERT DEVEREUX, 2nd Earl of Essex, 1567-1601 
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f.t no one could rule him save Elizabeth. 
| -tronage, in any age, is a significant ingredient 
©. prestige and as, in the nineties, he suffered 

e rebuff after another, such statesmanship as 

s in him began to give place to the gambling 

the adventurer. Since 1590 the office of 
Secretary of State had been vacant. Essex 
wanted it, to bestow it upon a follower; but 
Robert Cecil was given the work without the 
office: a typical Elizabethan manoeuvre. A 
makeshift arrangement of this sort could not 
endure for ever and at last, in 1596, when Essex 
was away at Cadiz, the Queen appointed her 
Secretary of State—Robert Cecil. This could 
have meant nothing but open war between the 
two men, had not Cecil gone out of his way to 
be conciliatory to his rival. 

Two years later, however, the situation 
repeated itself, for with Burghley dead the 
offices of Master of the Wards and Lord 
Treasurer became vacant. For the Lord 
Treasurership even the vaulting Essex could 
not hope; but the Mastership was a rich prize 
which at this stage was precisely what was 
needed to restore his broken pride and fortune. 
For the office had a double value. Originating 
in feudal England as a right of guardianship, 
it had become by Elizabeth’s reign no more 
than a device for selling the wardships and 
marriages of many of the minor heirs of the 
landed classes for as high a price as the market 
would bear. But—and here we must compress 
a complicated story into its briefest form—this 
device was highly unpopular and brought in 
surprisingly little to the Queen. Nevertheless, 
in One way or another, it enabled the Master, 
his colleagues, friends and a widening circle of 
the Tudor establishment to make substantial 
private profits out of the business. To those 
who had no access to these sources, and to the 
country at large, it was a national scandal that 
cried aloud for reform. Reform indeed was in 
the wind, but for the present it was only the 
lightest of breezes. Robert Cecil during the 
ast years of his father’s life had been unofficially 
loing his father’s work—again without the 

tle. With Burghley dead, Essex joined in the 
cramble for the office, was indeed thought by 
ome to have been granted it and began to make 
nquiries of the officials as to the profits that 
sould be expected. If he gained the office, then 
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he would be within reach of the reality—not 
simply the promise—of power. He would gain 
hold of one of the sources of patronage and 
wealth; and with the unofficial profits of ward- 
ship he would buy solvency for himself and his 
followers. Already, a hanger-on had written to 
him: “I pray that we may hear that you are 
master of the wards, for then I shall hope that 
you will bestow a male or female upon me.” 
There would be no more talk of feudal reform. 
The elastic revenues of wardship would be 
stretched to breaking-point. But again the 
Queen played for time and left the office vacant. 

This was Essex’s first crise de confiance: the 
second was to come in 1601, with fatal con- 
sequences. Burghley had died on August 4th, 
1598. In October Essex knew that the Master- 
ship was not to be his, and drew up a bitter 
petition to the Queen: “‘ You have denied me 
an office which one of my fellows so lately and 
so long enjoyed, besides many things else.” If 
the office was left vacant—Essex knew now from 
experience the strategy of the Queen—“ the 
world may judge, and I must believe, that you 
overthrow the office because I should not be the 
Officer.” If it were bestowed upon someone 
else, the blow would be equally shattering. 
“ Therefore ”—it was a last appeal—“ if Your 
Majesty value me ag you would do any man 
that had done you half that service, think again 
of the suit of Your Majesty’s humblest servant.” 
If the plea was ever sent—we only possess the 
draft—it was in vain. So, either in a tempes- 
tuous outburst he asked to be released to go and 
fight in Ireland—or someone called his bluff. 
Whatever the reason, in March 1599 he left for 
a land which had drained away so many reputa- 
tions and lives, including his father’s. For a 
man of his volatile temperament there could be 
little hope of winning an unyielding and war- 
torn Ireland to loyalty to the Queen. And in 
his absence, she filled the vacant Mastership— 
with Robert Cecil. It was the same pattern as 
before. 

The decision was taken in May 1599, and 
what its effect upon Essex was we cannot say. 
All that we can tell is that, from now onwards, 
he increasingly lost his grip upon himself and 
upon the whole situation. He uttered veiled 
threats against the Queen, negotiated—instead 
of fighting—with the enemy, swung hither and 








thither without meaning or direction, deserted 
his post, was imprisoned, released and finally, 
calling upon the unresponding London mob, 
staked everything on treason, and lost. 
Throughout Cecil waited, watching his enemy 
make all the mistakes, never provoking him and 
—even under provocation—trying to preserve 
some modus vivendi for all concerned. His 
enemies saw in the rising a deep laid plot of 
Cecil’s to lead Essex on to his own destruction. 
By contrast, the evidence that has come down 
to us shows that the Queen and Cecil were 
trying, time and again, to save Essex from 
himself. 

The Earl was executed on February 25th, 
1601. Cecil had won. Now, if he wished it, he 
was free to live on the fruits of victory. He was 
both Secretary and Master of the Wards and, 
in keeping with current practice and his own 
past, he was free to make these offices yield him 
their golden bounty of—the expressions are 
sometimes interchangeable—gifts, bribes, re- 
wards, perquisites. Whether in fact Cecil used 
these opportunities, in a manner justified by the 
customs of his illustrious predecessors, is a 
question crucial to our understanding of the 
man in his age; and we must try to answer it in 
. amoment. But first we must consider how he 
tackled the immediate task of guiding his 
country into a new century and a new reign. 

At the very moment when Cecil entered 
upon his inheritance his position was threatened 
by a change of dynasty. James VI of Scotland 
was the most likely heir to Elizabeth, in terms 
of practical politics if not in law, but Essex and 
others had fouled the name of Cecil in Scotland 
by attributing to him other designs for the suc- 
cession. By patient diplomacy he set about un- 
doing the harm; and the secret correspondence 
between him and James not only smoothed the 
path towards understanding, but provided a 
stateman’s alphabet which, for the time being, 
the Scottish Solomon showed an aptitude to 
learn. “‘ My dearest and trusty Cecil,” wrote 
James, “‘ my pen is not able to express how 
happy I think myself for having chanced upon 
so worthy, so wise and so provident a friend.” 
It was a delicate task, because to have explained 
to the ageing Queen that her successor was 
already being rehearsed in his part would have 
required the consummate and ambiguous tact 
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of a Cecil at his best. Perhaps she knew tht 
the correspondence was going on and cor - 
sidered that discretion was the better part 
royal valour. But secret the correspondenc: 
had to be. Here is an example: 

... “ the suspicion or disgracing of 10 [Cec 
shall touch 30 [James] as near as 10; and when 
shall please God that 30 shall succeed to his righ 
he shall no surelier succeed to the place than | 
shall succeed in bestowing as great and great: 
favour upon Io as his predecessor doth besto 
upon him...” 

In short Cecil was being guaranteed security o 
tenure. 

In this James kept his word; and rank wa 
now added to office. In May 1603, two month: 
after James’s succession, Cecil was given a 
barony, in August 1604 a viscountcy, and in 
May 1605 an earldom. In return Cecil piloted 
James through the Bye and Main Plots of 1603 
and the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. In the pro- 
cess another political rival, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was removed from the scene. In intellect and 
in imagination, Raleigh rose head and shoulders 
above Cecil and his master. For a while, the 
two men had stood together against the threat 
from Essex; but later they had drifted apart. 
Raleigh had played with the idea of resisting 
the accession of James and, after the King’s 
arrival, had slid from intrigue into plotting, and 
from plotting into treason. From now until his 
execution in 1618, apart from a brief interval 


.when he wagered his life upon a journey to the 


Orinoco, he sat in the Tower, eating his heart 
out, while the opportunities for service and 
advancement went to lesser men. Again con- 
temporaries blamed Cecil—the sly politician 
who had trapped his rival into high treason; 
and again the evidence acquits him of the 
charge. 

Five years after the accession of the new 
King, Cecil’s greatest ambition was fulfilled. 
He was already Secretary of State, Master of 
the Wards, and Earl of Salisbury. He now 
became Lord Treasurer. He had climbed in 
rank higher than his father, and his position in 
politics was unchallengeable. He had been 
persuaded by James to exchange Theobalds, his 
father’s house, for the old episcopal palace at 
Hatfield; and here Salisbury built that master- 
piece in stone which has remained in his family 
from that day to this. But he never lived in it, 
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ELIZABETH BROOKE, wife of Robert Cecil: “‘ He kept his oath to her for the rest of his life” 
From a portrait at Hatfield 
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for it was not quite finished when he died in 
1612. Yet, in this respect, we must: not write 
failure against his project. The expectation of 
life in those days, ¢ven to one in good health, 
was much less than in ours. Plague, famine, 
violent death confirmed what men daily learned 
in their Bibles and prayer books about their 
short sojourn upon earth. So they built their 
stone palaces and carved their marble tombs in 
order to live on vicariously long after their 
bodies had become dust. At the end, Salisbury 
was ready, as he said, “ to go without noise and 
vanity out of this vale of misery, as a man that 
hath long been satiated with terrestrial glory 
and now contemplates only heavenly joy.” But 
by then he knew that Hatfield would speak in 
his accents to the unborn generations of his 
house. 

In religion he had, in his father’s days, 
shared his belief in an Anglicanism tinctured 
with Puritanism, though he lacked Burghley’s 
scholarly turn of mind and had no real interest 
in the niceties of theology. The father, in 
religion, stood somewhat to the left of Queen 
Elizabeth; the son marched in step with James 
I, but without the heavy tread of that loquaci- 
ous monarch. Salisbury had no fundamental 
objection to religious diversity; but he dreaded 
it in its political context. And in the uneasy 
days of transition from one dynasty to another 
he was not prepared to take chances. It was a 
difficult task to try to stampede the Puritans 
into the Church of England and, once their 
alliance with the House of Commons was 
formed, a hopeless one. For the Catholics— 
especially after the Gunpowder Plot—he had 
even less tolerance, although he expressed his 
aversion to the wanton slaughter of their priests : 
“I condemn their doctrine; I detest their con- 
versation . . . only I confess that I shrink to see 
them die by dozens.” For the Jesuits, however, 
he would have no mercy. There was nothing 
imaginative in his religious policy. He was in 
this a statesman who saw no farther than his 
age; but it was an age, we must remember, that 
opened with the assassination of William of 
Orange in 1584 and ended with the assassina- 
tion of Henri IV of France in 1610. 

His foreign policy was Elizabethan: peace if 
possible, with the minimum commitments 
abroad; a benevolent—if not too expensive— 


patronage of the Protestant Netherlands, a: 
facilities for expanding trade. Peace with Spa 
was overdue and, as leader of the English del. - 
gation to the Somerset House peace conferen: : 
of 1604, Salisbury negotiated the settlemen . 
He listened politely to proposals from the er - 
voys of the Netherlands and France to plunce 
again into quasi-ideological war on the cor- 
tinent; but he gave them merely the smail 
change of the diplomat. On the other hand, he 
did not enter into the Spanish camp. 

At this stage we reach a puzzling feature of 
his career. From the peace treaty onwards, 
Spain was distributing pensions intended for 
the leading English politicians. The giving of 
pensions was itself a practice dating well back 
to the previous century, although the lists of 
Spanish pensioners—for example, in Mary’s 
reign—reflected the pious intentions rather 
than the achievements of the government in 
Madrid. Salisbury, it would appear, was, after 
the peace treaty, being sent £1,000 a year, sub- 
sequently raised to £1,500, from Spain; and, 
although no evidence has ever been produced in 
England to show that he in fact received one 
penny of the money, it is quite possible that he 
was, in fact, a Spanish pensioner. One is 
bound therefore to ask whether Salisbury sold 
England for Spanish silver; whether English 
foreign policy was subverted by him to Spanish 
ends. To that question an emphatic answer can 
be given. Not one of his critics, of his own day 
or since, has levelled a single charge of this kind. 
The best judges of his worth to them were his 
paymasters: ““The news of the Lord Treasurer’s 
death,” wrote the English ambassador in 
Madrid, “is very welcome to the Spaniards.” 
Any analysis of his policy shows it to be con- 
sistent—and anti-Spanish. The day came when 
England did follow in the wake of Spain, but 
not until Salisbury was in his grave and 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, gained his 
long ascendancy over James. If Salisbury took 
the money, then it was a foolish and dangerou 
thing to do. If, in return for these gifts, he gave 
worthless or misleading information, then i 
was a piece of double-double cross, not un 
known in the muddy waters of international in 
trigue in any age. In all this, he cannot wholl 
escape the charge of hypocrisy: but hypocris) 
and treason are two quite different things. Onl: 








The Somerset House peace conference, 1604, attributed to M. Gheeraedts. 
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Left, the Spanish 


plenmipotentiaries; right, the Earls of Dorset, Nottingham, Devonshire, Northampton, and 
Robert Cecil, then Lord Cranborne 


iiter his death did English foreign policy cease 


be self-interested and independent. The age 
{ Salisbury ends: that of Gondomar begins. 
There is another way in which we can test 


Salisbury as a minister of the crown; and upon 


is we must base our judgment as to whether 
not he was a corrupt man. In 1599, as we 


ve seen, he had become Master of the Wards, 
lepartment of some revenue value to the 
wn, but even more remunerative to the 
ister and his followers in the form of in- 
ect profits, if they pursued the practices of 
‘ day. But feudal wardship was a hated 
ichronism, indispensable though it was to a 


penurious monarch inadequately supplied with 
funds by Parliament. Before 1598 Salisbury 
had undoubtedly lined his pockets with the 
private profits of wardship, with the help of his 
father’s secretary, Michael Hicks, a sancti- 
monious rogue with a sense of humour. We 
must not speedily condemn this apparent deflec- 
tion of the national income from the Queen to 
her subjects, for it can be shown that these 
wardship revenues, in fact, constituted a system 
of indirect taxation to provide indirect salaries 


- for the large and growing body of civil servants. 


While his father was alive, Salisbury had 
operated the system as he found it. But once in 
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office the whole policy changed. We find him 
striking again and again at the practice of 
“ gifts ” to officials and others; again and again 
trying to widen the channels for the currency 
to flow into the royal coffers, rather than trickle 
away into a hundred shallow streams. By 
repeated precept and example, he turned against 
a system as old as the Tudor dynasty itself. He 
was perhaps the gieatest loser—but all the un- 
official middlemen were reluctant participants 
in his experiment in government. And, as the 
years passed, he could see the channel broaden 
and deepen on its way to London. This was real 
progress; but he felt it was not enough. 

Then in 1608 he became Lord Treasurer 
and, at last, he had the authority to contemplate 
a revolution in the whole financial order. He 
had already had intimation of serious disease, 
and he may well have felt that time remained 
to him for only one major piece of reform. That 
he embodied into the “ Great Contract.” In 
painstaking negotiations with the House of 
Commons, he worked for an agreement by 
which the Crown would be given a lump sum 
and a guaranteed annual income; in return, 
James would renounce all his feudal rights and 
a few other crude anachronisms, including pur- 
veyance. When one considers that these rights 
went back to Norman times, the proposal is 
breath-taking. Yet it was obviously attractive to 
both sides. The Crown would suddenly in- 
crease its “ordinary ”’—that is, non-parlia- 
mentary—income; the land-owning classes 
would at last cast off the ancient feudal burdens, 
already three centuries out of date. This was a 
bold and masterly conception; and in the 
discussions considerable progress was made. 
The Commons offered £100,000 a year, a very 
substantial sum in terms of national expenditure. 
The King asked for more: and got £200,000. 
In 1610 Parliament adjourned for the summer 
recess, with a settlement in prospect. In terms 
of national interest, there was now much to 
hope for. The only single loser of any import- 
ance would be Salisbury: and he had counted 
the cost. So much for Francis Bacon’s “ de- 
formity.” Salisbury, bent and twisted in body, 
showed himself to be one of the few upright 
men among the most corrupt crew ever to have 
surrounded an English throne. But, during the 
intervening summer, courtier-critics of the 





scheme convinced the impressionable Jams 
that he would lose more than he would gan 
and, in the process, would betray to the upstert 
Commons an important and ancient part of tiie 
royal prerogative. So, when Parliament r: 
assembled, Salisbury was instructed to ask for 
£300,000—a hopeless demand. The Commons 
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—perhaps they too had had second thoughts- 
rejected the proposal. Of the Great Contra 
nothing remained. 

This daring scheme of Salisbury’s is one of 
the great might-have-beens of English history; 
but it is idle to tarry long in speculation as to its 
possible consequences. Yet this much seems 
certain. Had the project gone through, the 
Stuart kings would have advanced far towards 
enjoying a substantial revenue without the need 
to summon Parliament. One day they would be 
overtaken by inflation, or some other cause 
might oblige them to call back the legislature 
for supplementary grants. But, until then, the 
Parliamentary weapon would have rusted in its 
scabbard, and the Pyms and Hampdens and 
Holleses would have slumbered on in the 
English shires. In France, the Estates General 
at about this time went into retirement, and 
did not meet again until 1789. By then it was 
too late for parleys and legislation, and the issue 
was fought out elsewhere. The English rebel- 
lion of 1642 was fought by old parliamentarians ; 
and their sons in 1660 re-built a parliamentary 
system upon established precedents. But, had 
the Great Contract gone through, a far lengthier 
interval would have been possible. Then, when 
Parliament at last reassembled, with all its skills 
and traditions gone, and with its differences 
sharpened, England could have entered upon a 
bitter and bloody war from which it might have 
proved impossible to salvage self-government. 
So, by one of the paradoxes in our history 
James, in sabotaging Salisbury’s plan, made it im- 
possible for a King to send Parliament on its long 
holiday and thereby delay, perhaps indefinitely, 
the coming of self-government in England. 

On the morrow of the débacle, Salisbury 
could hope for nothing from either King or 
Parliament. He had lost the confidence of both. 
It happens in every generation that a great 
minister of state, in the interests of those he 
serves, takes a bold step whose object they do 
not endorse. If he fails to carry it through, 
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tle awaits him save public criticism, the bitter- 
»ss of despair and perhaps broken health. 
hen he seems to have no other choice but to 
ield up his office and seek somehow to restore 
is health and strength. It would have been 
atural if Salisbury, prematurely old and sick 
1 body, had at last returned his seals to the 
King whose trust he no longer enjoyed. But 
Salisbury did not yield. He stayed on as 
ninister, trying to paper over the widening 
cracks in the financial structure. It was an 
impossible task. Parliament was dissolved. 
When it met again, four years later, it was 
truculent and restless, and James sent the 
‘ Addled Parliament ” away without receiving 
upplies or granting redress. But by then Salis- 
bury was dead; and lesser men stood in his 
place. In April 1612, with little hope of re- 
covery, he set out for Bath, and on the way 
back he died. Now the mean, the second-rate 
and the corrupt were free to give rein to their 
hatred and imagination, and they sank even to 
spreading slanders about the cause of his death. 
‘ The outrageous speeches against the deceased 
lord continue still,” wrote John Chamberlain, 
that tireless distributor of the latest scandals, 
“ and there be fresh libels come out every day.” 
Those who had failed to bring him down in his 
quarter of a century of public service struck the 
harder at his memory. It would have been 
difficult to find a man with courage to speak at 
this hour in his defence. 


Difficult: but not impossible. When Salis- 
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Hatfield House, the South Prospect, built by Robert Cecil; from a print of 1700 
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bury set out on his last journey to Bath he 
took with him Sir Walter Cope, his colleague 
and friend. Cope had worked under him at the 
Exchequer and, after an interval, succeeded him 
as Master of Wards. But Cope was not one of 
those weather-blown courtiers who swing with 
the wind and defame men abler and more 
patriotic than themselves. Rather, without 
regard to his personal interests, he sat down 
and wrote to James I an Apology for his late 
master. It is easy enough to write a panegyric 
of a rising statesman. It requires other virtues 
to defend the policy of a dead and discredited 
one. What Cope wrote reflects credit on both 
servant and master. Patiently and in detail, he 
showed James I—if the King ever saw the 
manuscript—how Salisbury had followed a dis- 
interested and coherent policy, sacrificing his 
personal opportunities and rewards to the vision 
of a solvent exchequer and a stable financial 
system. At the same time Salisbury tried to 
maintain probity and honour in the loosening 
standards of a new age: “ he loved justice as his 
life and the laws as his inheritance.” But he 
failed. Cope was quite frank as to the cause of 
Salisbury’s unpopularity. “ He lost the love of 
your people only for your sake and for your 
service.” In the end he gave all that a minister 
and a man had to give. “ Finding your wants 
he yielded up [the profits of] his office; and 
finding he could not relieve them, he yielded up 
his life.” Let this—as well as Hatfield House— 
stand as his memorial. 
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1871 was the municipal council which was 
installed on March 28th and lasted until 
Whitsun. But it is rarely spoken of in this 
simple sense. Parisians had demanded a 
“Commune ”’ since the previous October, and 
although few people were quite sure what this 
meant, it was not simply a new set of town 
councillors. The men of the Commune them- 
selves did not always know what they were 
meant to do, or what they were entitled to do, 
and since 1871 the confusion has thickened. 
There is no historical episode about which 
myth and legend have sprouted more luxuri- 
ously. The Commune has passed out of his- 
tory and into the realms of ritual and symbol 
for its friends and enemies alike. On Whit 
Sunday wreaths are still laid against the wall 
of Pére Lachaise cemetery to commemorate 
the Communards shot there at the close of the 
fighting in 1871, while above Paris rises the 
cupola of Sacré-Coeur as an expiation for 
the sin of the rising and a thank-offering for 
the deliverance of France from its scourge. 
The Commune came at a moment of dis- 
organization and confusion in French politics. 
The Second Empire had taken France into war 
on July 15th, 1870. The early, shocking defeats 
of the army were followed by the news of the 
Emperor’s capture at Sedan. A dynasty founded 
by a soldier could not survive this humiliation, 
and the victory for which the Republican op- 
position had struggled under the Empire was 
given to them by the Prussian General Staff. 
All parties rallied to the Government of 
National Defence which was set up on Sep- 
tember 4th, and it was this government, and 
its emissaries in the provinces, that ruled 
France during the hundred and thirty-five days 
of the siege of Paris. It soon became clear that 
there was nothing to hope for from the armies 
which Gambetta was raising in the unoccupied 
zone. The government had to ask for an 
armistice; it was granted to allow the election 
of a National Assembly with the power to make 
peace. This body met at Bordeaux in February 
and elected Thiers “ Head of the Executive 
Power of the French Republic,” authorizing 
him to negotiate for a final peace. The Com- 
mune, elected on March 28th, was an expres- 
sion of distrust and rage at these events; Paris 
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did not want peace, it disliked the Assembly 
and what it believed to be its plans, and it 
wanted to assert its independence. Thiers 
could not afford to tolerate this, and he crushed 
the Commune by force. 

The terrible scars that the Commune left 
behind help to explain the bitter disputes about 
it which have continued ever since. Some have 
scrambled for what seemed to be a glorious 
inheritance of revolutionary tradition, while 
others have just as eagerly tried to pin the blame 
for it to their political enemies. French politics 
are still often invaded by the past, and the 
Commune episode seemed to fit several inter- 
pretations of French history. These interpre- 
tations have always made it hard to see what 
reality lies behind the debates over the dead of 
1871. Some explanations of the rising can be 
disregarded as trivial; such is the alcoholic one, 
that the rising sprang from the inflamed Paris 
which had learnt to drink absinthe during the 
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‘ound the rising of the 
Paris Commune against 
the Provisional Government 
of France many myths 
have accumulated, which 
in varying versions have 
influenced all 


subsequent French politics. 


siege when there was nothing else to do 
(though an English observer, Vizetelly, thought 
this had some weight). Taine’s fantastic story 
that there were thousands of Englishmen among 
the Communards is equally implausible as an 
explanation. But there are other theories which 
are more difficult to discount. They are less 
simple, richer in mythical elements, and always 
acceptable because agreeable to some well- 
established prejudice. 

There have been three great myths about 
the Commune. The first to appear was the 
reactionary one, successfully launched by Thiers 
even before the Commune itself had been 
elected. It has several versions, some present- 
ing the Commune as a sudden aberration, a 
distortion of the course of French history by 
unscrupulous men, and others attributing to 
the same villains a deeply-laid plot with roots 
going back through Blanqui, the disciple of 
Buonarotti, to 1789. But in every version of 
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ADOLPHE THIERS, 1797-1877, head of the Provisional 
Government in 1871 
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the myth there are certain common elements. 
The Commune was labelled a “ red ” revolu- 
tion, an experiment in terroristic governmental 
methods, and the instrument of Communists 
and atheists, whose attacks on property and 
morality were equally deplorable. 

Thiers had great success in propagating this 
legend. In spite of the horrors of the street- 
fighting and the executions, foreign newspapers 
tended to mingle their condemnation of the 
cruelties of the Versailles troops with the re- 
flection that the conspirators who had brought 
this fate on Paris were the truly guilty ones. 
Europe was suspicious of Socialism and Com- 
munism. France remembered the revolution- 
ary Commune of ’93, which had terrorized the 
Convention itself. It was known that there were 
members of the International on the Commune, 
as well as adherents of Blanqui, the profes- 
sional revolutionary. The best evidence of 
revolutionary terrorism was the lynching of 








two generals, the shooting of hostages and the 
arson that started the great fires raging at the 
end of the rising. 

But the facts were not so simple as this sug- 
gests. The much-advertised “ Terror ” of the 
Commune, for example, although it was often 
on the lips of the Communard leaders, meant 
very little in action. Few cared to practise it. 
Raoul Rigault at first ran the police of the 
Commune and then became its Public Prosecu- 
tor; he stood self-consciously in the Marat 
tradition, but even he would have preferred to 
exchange hostages rather than shoot them. 
The murder of the Archbishop of Paris, so 
often deplored and recalled, only took place 
after scores of the prisoners of the Versaillese 
had been shot out of hand. A little later, a 
Parisian crowd lynched fifty-one gendarmes 
and priests. If their deaths are added to those 
of the 83 officers and 794 men of the Versaillese 
army killed fighting, the victims of the Com- 
munards still number less than a thousand. On 
the other side, during ten days of fighting, the 
number of Communards killed in action or after 
capture has been variously estimated at from 
6,500 to 30,000. At the prison of La Roquette 
1,900 of them were shot in two days. 

The spontaneity of the lynching carried out 
by the Communards, and the inability of the 
Commune to restrain it, weakens the plot theory 
of the outbreak. The decision that provoked 
the revolt was in fact made by Thiers. On 
March 17th he decided that he must disarm 
the National Guard, which dominated Paris, 
by taking away the artillery they had acquired. 
The next morning, at Montmartre, the opera- 
tion was bungled. There were not enough 
horses to drag away the guns; as the dawn 
broke the cold and unfed soldiers stood about 
waiting and ready to fraternize with the in- 
habitants. General Lecomte saw his troops 
getting out of hand. When there were scuffles, 
the soldiers would not fire on the crowd. The 
general was seized, and later in the day he was 
shot by the enraged mob, together with General 
Clément Thomas, who had been watching a 
riot at the Place Pigalle. The news of the 
murders and the unreliability of the soldiers 
made Thiers decide to leave Paris. This 
decision promoted a riot to the status of a 
revolution. Jules Ferry, the mayor of Paris, 
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protested, but had to follow Thiers and the 
government to Versailles. Into the gap in the 
government of Paris stepped, not very willingly, 
the Central Committee of the National Guard, 
a body which had been formed to protect the 
interests of its organization, and which now 
found itself installed at the Hotel de Ville. 

It at once began to organize the election of a 
new municipality, into whose hands it could 
resign its power. This was not the action of a 
body dominated by revolutionaries. There 
were revolutionaries on the Central Committee ; 
but their doctrines were not much in evidence 
as it pushed on with the elections. Neverthe- 
less, the Committee made a bad mistake, which 
allowed Thiers to establish its complicity in the 
murder of the generals. This was an announce- 
ment, in the Fournal Officiel of March roth, 
that the generals had been executed in accord- 
ance with the rules of war. The Committee 
were henceforth labelled “ assassins.” In the 
Assembly at Versailles, Jules Favre, speaking 
for the Government, dismissed arguments in 
favour of negotiation with the words “ on ne 
parlemente pas avec des assassins.” 

Another element in the reactionary myth 


~ had already gone into circulation. On March 


17th a government poster described the “ in- 
surrectionary committee” as dominated by 
“Communist” doctrine. Assi, who presided 
at the first meeting of the Committee at the 
Hotel de Ville on March 19th, was certainly a 
member of the International, but this proves 
little. Neither Communists nor, in any precise 
sense, Socialists dominated the Committee. 
Later, the confusion of the words ‘“‘ Com- 
munists”” and “ Communard ” was to rein- 
force the legend, but nothing done by the 
Central Committee lends it much colour. Nor 
was it “insurrectionary ” until it took power 
after the collapse of the government as a result 
of a spontaneous popular movement. Its 
original decision to keep the cannon of the 


, National Guard had been taken in order to 


save them from the Prussians. 

While later Socialists have rejected the ele- 
ments in the reactionary myth of the Com- 
mune which implied a premeditated outbreak, 
and sought to emphasize its spontaneous and 
popular nature, their own myth has sometimes 
borne a family resemblance to that of the Right. 
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The Burning of the Hotel de Ville during the Communard insurrection 


Both point to the popular insurrection as the 
expression of class-struggle, the Left with 
approval, the Right with horror. The Marxists 
added two more facets: for them the Commune 
was an experiment in the technique of Socialist 
government, and the first example of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Marxists hold a 
mechanical view of the state, or should do. 
Since, for the Marxist, the function of the state 
in society is to act as an apparatus for the main- 
tenance of the interests of one class by holding 
iown others, it does not lose this character 
imply because it is being used by the working- 
lass to oppress its enemies; rather, it must be 
ised enthusiastically by the workers so long 
iS it is necessary to coerce the class-enemy by 
he dictatorship of the proletariat. The Com- 
nune was an example of this dictatorship; but 
t was something more, as Marx claimed in a 
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new preface to the Communist Manifesto. It 
was also a demonstration that the working-class 
could not simply seize the state machine for 
their own ends, but must construct a new sort 
of workers’ state for their dictatorship. “If 
you look at the last chapter of my Eighteenth 
Brumaire,” wrote Marx to Kugelmann in 1871, 
“‘ you will find that I say that the next attempt 
of the French Revolution will be no longer, as 
before, to transfer the bureaucratic-military 
machine from one hand to another, but to 
smash it, and this is the preliminary condition 
for every real people’s revolution on the con- 
tinent. And this is what our heroic Party 
comrades in Paris are attempting.” Lenin 
elaborated this theme in his State and Revolu- 
tion; and the lessons of the Commune have 
become part of the dogmas of Marxism. 

Marx and Lenin thought the new state forms 
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The insurgents destroy a symbol of Empire; the fallen column 
in the Place Vendéme 


could be found in the Commune itself. It was remainder returned a mixture of Gambettists, 
a body that united executive and legislative Liberals, Proudhonists, Blanquists and Jacobins. 
functions, and was free from the taint of | After by-elections had filled the gaps left by 
Parliamentarianism. Its members were elected, | twenty-one resignations, there were eventually 
and were to be paid a workman’s wage, so that 92 members. Though elected by a preponder- 
they should not lose touch with the class they antly working-class vote, this body was by no 
represented. Unfortunately, the Commune did ~ means Socialist. Only one Marxist sat on it; 
less for the workers in practice than this and it was in fact dominated by the Jacobin 


appeared to promise. Nor was the preoccupa- and Blanquist revolutionaries. Nor were most 
tion of fighting the Versaillese the only reason: of its members of working-class origin, though 
another lay in the composition of the Commune. some were artisans. 

It was elected on March 26th in an election The aims of the Commune were, in any case, 


in which 229,167 votes were cast. This was less less important than its need to survive. It was 
than half the number of registered electors, for ~| too deeply divided to formulate a coherent and 
many were absent in prisoner-of-war camps or detailed programme. Nor do its actions imply 
safe provincial towns. Nearly ninety thousand one. The economic measures of its executive 
votes went to candidates known to be anti- | commissions contain some elements which have 
revolutionary; in this way four of the richer been seized upon by eager Marxists as evidence 
arrondissements voted solidly conservative. The — of class-consciousness. Such are the general 
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Street-fighting; troops from Versailles attack the 
Parisian barricades 


moratorium on rents, a three-year plan for the 
settlement of debts that had matured during 
the siege, and the abolition of fines in factories 
and nightwork in bakeries. But there is not 
enough of this evidence to add up to a class war. 
Marx, indeed, implicitly recognized this by 
condemning the Communards’ moderation in 
failing to seize the Bank of France. The weight 
of the Marxist interpretation of the Commune 
has usually to be borne by the assertion that 
he new governmental forms of the Commune 
were specifically Socialist creations. But the 
reliance upon the National Guard rather than 
ipon the regular army, like the creation of 
‘xecutive commissions to do the work of the 
ld ministries, was an ad hoc measure necessary 
o the survival of the Commune. Its decen- 
ralization was as much informed by localism 
as by Socialism; but both played second fiddle 
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to the needs of the defence. One of the spon- 
taneously evolved institutions of the Com- 
mune, the Committee of Public Safety, was a 
tragic mistake. Sporadically the pronounce- 
ments of the Commune show it to be a 
class-conscious body; but its ideology was 
always revolutionary rather than Socialist, save 
in the vaguest sense of the word. 

Nevertheless, the Commune has maintained 
its position in the Marxist ideology. It has 
served many ends. In State and Revolution, 
Lenin used it to attack the Socialists of the 
Second International whose “ deification” of 
the state paralysed working-class resistance to 
the war of 1914, and to demonstrate the need 
for a more fundamental change by revolution 
than a mere replacement of personnel. He and 
Marx were indeed wholly right in asserting 
that the Commune represented a new phase in 
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Inspired by the memory of 1793, CHARLES DELESCLUZE, 
killed on the barricades, 1871 


the struggle of the working-class in Europe. 
This was because the legend to which they con- 
tributed seemed to provide clear proof of the 
inevitability and savagery of class-warfare. The 
myth of the Commune, fed by the memories of 
its repression, embittered French Socialists and 
made them receptive to their later conversion 
to Marxism. Internationally, the Commune’s 
place in the European workers’ movement 
seemed to be demonstrated by the presence of 
foreigners fighting for it. 

Yet in 1871 the dominating myth in Paris 
had been not Socialist but revolutionary. It 
was the heirs to the Jacobin tradition who led 
Paris. They succeeded, above all other groups, 
in imposing their conception of the Commune 
as one more stage of the Great Revolution of 
1789. Their doctrine was vague, but its associa- 
tions were powerful. Jacobins like Delescluze 
looked back to Robespierre and the Committee 
of Public Safety; and Blanquists like Tridon 
looked back to Hébert and the Commune of 
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’93; their heroes were different ones, but it wa: 


their appeal to the Revolution that counted 
1789 was, after all, slightly closer to the Com 
mune than it is to 1957. Old men who wer 
living had been born during the Revolution 
Blanqui’s master, Buonarotti, had conspirec 
with Babeuf; and a member of Thiers’ govern 
ment could well remember talking to Robe 
spierre’s sister. The closeness of the Revolutior 
explains some of its weight in French politic: 
of the nineteenth century. Both 1830 and 184 
seemed to mark only fresh stages in a continu- 
ous process, stemming from 1789; even Marx 
sometimes referred to the French Revolution 
in this continuous sense. 

Under the Second Empire the taste for 
mixing history and politics had official indulg- 
ence; the Emperor was himself the embodi- 
ment of a historical legend. But the process 
could not be confined; and the sixties saw an 
outbreak of books about the great revolu- 
tionaries, at last beginning the rehabilitation of 
the Jacobins which has gone on ever since. 
They were to provide models in 1871. Already, 
in 1848, Tocqueville remarked how the revolu- 
tionaries consciously mimicked the classical 
gestures of their predecessors ; the Communards 
did the same. 1871 was haunted by history. 
The effect was sometimes ludicrous; a man was 
arrested by the Commune because he had 
denounced the four sergeants of La Rochelle in 
1822. But sometimes it was tragic. When the 
Archbishop of Paris was shot, he was wearing 
the pectoral cross of his predecessor who was 
killed in the June Days, and General Thomas 
might not have been murdered had he not been 
remembered as one of the men of order of 1848. 

The revolutionary myth provided the pre- 
cedents that the neo-Jacobins required. “‘ Leur 
souvenir mest toujours présent ”’ said one of them 
of the giants of ’93; and Delescluze was always 
looking to the Convention for guidance. Too 
often the Cummunards sought to do what 
would have been done in 1793 instead of what 
was needed in 1871. They reintroduced the 
Revolutionary Calendar (1871 became the year 
79) and their military planning was dominated 
by the belief in the undisciplined but irresis- 
tible surge of the citizen-soldiers of the National 
Guard. At the crisis, a Committee of Public 
Safety was set up. Versailles inspired com- 
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isons with the Coblenz of the emigration and 
surbet’s protest against this archaic rhetoric 
ent unheeded. Above all, the memory of the 
ommune of ’93 was invoked. Unhappily, 
hiers too was a historian; the lesson he drew 
om that period was that a National Assembly 
and a Commune of Paris could not survive side 
by side. 

Yet although the myth of ’93 inspired the 
heroic stands of the last days of the Commune, 
that myth no more explains its essence than do 
others. Something of its nature appears from 
them; but it was too complex and rich an 
episode for one formula to be satisfactory. A 
recent student describes it as un ensemble 
d’aspirations non systematisées; and this exactly 
denotes the difficulty of assessing it. “‘ The 
Commune ” was always more of a slogan than 
an institution. It can better be approached by 
the hopes that it aroused rather than by its 
behaviour. It arose from four main sources: 
Republicanism, patriotism, local feeling and 
social discontent. 

Republicanism was present from the first in 
the impulse towards the Commune. In March 
1871, the government of France was not deci- 
sively fixed as either monarchical or Republican. 
The Empire had collapsed, and the Republicans 
had been installed as the Government of 
National Defence by the insurrection of 
September 1870. This was a Parisian event; 
and in the elections of the following February 
France produced a Royalist majority in the 
National Assembly. The explanation was that 
the nation wanted peace. Republicanism meant 
continuing the war. In some constituencies the 
rival lists were even labelled “ peace” and 
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‘ war.” Provincial France returned candidates - 


pledged to make peace, and Republican Paris 
ound itself swamped in the Assembly by a huge 
Royalist majority. From the start, Paris dis- 
trusted the Assembly’s intentions. Suspicion 
ncreased when the Government appointed 
yeneral d’Aurelle de Paladines, an enthusiastic 
3onapartist, to command the National Guard. 
te refused to publish assurances of his Repub- 
ican sentiments, and many Republicans feared 
that a coup d’état was coming. From the first 
he Assembly lacked the moral allegiance which 
1 Republican body could have claimed from the 
?arisian voters. 


Republicanism and patriotism were indis- 
solubly linked in Paris. The war and the siege 
had hardened patriotic feeling. At the end of 
October an insurrection had greeted the news 
that Thiers was negotiating with the Prussians. 
A Commune was then demanded as a way of 
reviving the spirit of resistance of ’93; and for 
a few hours on October 31st the Government 
was ousted from the Hotel de Ville. But it was 
re-installed by loyal troops, and a little later a 
plebiscite gave it an eight-to-one vote of con- 
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MGR. DARBOY, Archbishop of Paris, shot as a hostage 
by the Communards 
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fidence. The patriots were out on the streets 
again on January 22nd, when Blanqui watched 
his last insurrection—of which he disapproved 
—from a café opposite the Hotel de Ville. This 
time the protest was against the mismanagement 
of a sortie made a few days previously, and 
against the surrender of Paris which was to 
follow. The disillusion of defeat was all the 
more bitter because the Government had for so 
long concealed the true hopelessness of the 
struggle. None of the members of the Govern- 
ment of National Defence was returned by 
Paris in the February elections, save Gambetta 
and Rochefort, the revolutionary who had 
resigned after October 31st. But the final 
humiliation of Paris was still to come, with the 
Prussians’ triumphal entry to the city on 
March Ist. They stayed until the 3rd, and then 
left a hostile and gibing Paris united in despair. 

There were provincial risings, which have 
been treated as part of the Communard move- 
ment, but it was above all Parisian. From one 
point of view the Commune was a local protest 
against the Napoleonic distrust of Paris. An 
authoritarian state had denied it self-govern- 
ment and gave control of the city to the Prefect 
of the Department of the Seine and the Prefect 
of Police. Part of the Communard appeal to ’93 
was to the memory of self-government, to even 
older echoes of municipal independence going 
back as far as the Paris of Etienne Marcel. The 
National Guard was very conscious of its local 
character. In the fighting, indeed, this was too 
prominent; some units refused to serve until 
their own districts were threatened. But it was 
a local pride in the guns for which Paris had 
subscribed that sought to preserve them from 
falling into the hands of the Prussians by mov- 
ing them up to Montmartre. When the mayors 
of the twenty arrondissements attempted to 
mediate between the Central Committee and 
the Assembly at Versailles, they wanted a 
. guarantee of municipal franchises for Paris; this 
was as important to the middle-class Parisian 
as to the worker. All classes were annoyed by 
the “ decapitalization” of Paris which they 
saw in the Assembly’s decision to meet at 
Versailles, and as early as March 3rd the 
Central Committee considered a resolution 
that the department of the Seine should 
declare itself an independent republic if the 
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Assembly should transfer the capital from Paris 
This local feeling suited the members of thx 

Commune who hoped for a national federatior 

of Communes on principles drawn from 
Proudhon. One of them, Beslay, announced 
from the chair at the first session of the Com- 
mune that it was to serve as the model for all 
France. The Blanquists, too, had a role for 
local patriotism in their insurrectionary plans; 
they always expected the Parisian proletariat 
to lead France to revolution. The theoretical 
distinctions between Communards were some- 
what offset when the old antipathy between 
Paris and the provinces revived. Ironically, the 
** backwoodsmen ” of the Assembly, as a Com- 
munard journalist called them, themselves 
represented localism; but it was the localism of 
the provinces and small towns which distrusted 
the great capital city. 

The contribution of social discontents to the 
Commune was fundamental, but less easy to 
isolate than that of the ideas of local autonomy. 
Both the voting for the Commune and the 
pattern of the fighting showed that it was in the 
working-class quarters that it found its fiercest 
support. Unemployment and the siege had 
weighed most heavily there. Without their pay 
as National Guardsmen, stopped by order of the 
Assembly, many fathers of families would have 
been penniless, and if the law of maturities 
which the Assembly passed had been enforced, 
debts and rents in abeyance during the siege 
would have become due and many homes would 
have faced starvation. The Commune res- 
ponded to this support by taking the steps im- 
mediately necessary to alleviate the worst 
dangers and to remedy old abuses, but it never 
had time to evolve a coherent social programme. 
Its last tribute to the workers of Paris was to 
fall back on Belleville to die. 

When the causes of the Commune have been 
sought for, and the doctrines for which it stood 
have been separated from one another, there 
still remains an unexplained residue. For the 
story of the Commune was more than this; it 
was also a historical episode through which 
played the forces of circumstance and accident. 
The sentence passed on Blanqui by the court- 
martial, set up to try those responsible for the 
rising of October 31st, was published on 
March 11th; at any other moment the provoca- 
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When the Versaillese entered Paris, fighting grew more fierce: the ruins of Porte Maillot 
and the Avenue de la Grande Armée 


tion that it offered to the clubs of the capital 
would have been less dangerous. The armistice 
had removed the regular troops from the capital, 
and such demobilized troops as were there were 
ragged and starving. But Thiers had to take his 
chances on March 18th, for the Assembly was 
to meet at Versailles on the 20th; and before 
that he had to show that the Government could 
master Paris. He acted in the teeth of the 
scepticism of his officers; but the decision was 
not indefensible if he was to save the Republic 
ftom the Royalists. Nor was he wrong to 
ibandon the capital, in spite of the protests of 
Ferry. He could not have survived between 
Paris and the Assembly, and chose, like Windi- 
chgratz at Vienna in 1848, to withdraw from 
he capital in order to return to crush it. 
Accident and circumstance did much to 
hape the course of the Commune once it was 
lected. Its first steps—the abolition of con- 
cription, the postponement of the payment of 
naturing debts and rents and the separation of 


Church and State—virtually exhausted its pro- 
gramme; after this it issued a “ Declaration to 
the French People” which demanded the 
recognition and consolidation of the Republic, 
the autonomy of communes and free develop- 
ment for the abilities of all Frenchmen; but this 
meant little more than opposition to the old 
authoritarian régime of the Empire. In action, 
the Commune simply went from expedient to 
expedient, and the result was usually muddle 
and confusion. 

It was not clear what powers the Commune 
actually possessed. Its members could not 
decide which of them to delegate. The effect 
was that very little decentralization was at- 
tempted, and most decisions became matters of 
principle to be debated at length in the Com- 
mune itself. The Central Committee of the 
National Guard continued in existence, but no 
one knew what was its proper role. This was 
one of the causes of the disastrous bungling of 
the first weeks of the defence. The only chance 
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of the Parisians was to attack while the Versail- 
lese were still weak in numbers and poor in 
morale. Instead, April was wasted in piecemeal 
defensive fighting, much of it undertaken to 
recapture positions too easily abandoned in the 
first place. The fort of Issy was evacuated but, 
fortunately, the Versaillese failed to occupy it 
before Cluseret, the Communard commander, 
discovered the blunder and hastily reoccupied 
it himself with a few men. When he reported 
his action after returning to Paris, he was 
arrested ; notwithstanding his services, the mem- 
bers of Commune had decided that he was con- 
spiring with the Central Committee against 
themselves. It was only one of many mistakcs. 
Military commanders succeeded one another in 
rapid succession. When Issy village fell, it was 
impossible to arrange for men to be transferred 
there from the Neuilly sector, for local loyalties 
were too strong to allow the Commune to 
employ its troops where they were most needed. 
When the Committee of Public Safety was set 
up, things were worse still, for it symbolized 
the division in the Commune between the 
Jacobin majority and the Socialist minority. 
The Communards could organize the destruc- 
tion of the Vendéme column, but not a co- 
ordinated defence. 

On May 21st the Versaillese entered the city 
proper by the St. Cloud gate. By early morn- 
ing on the following day they had captured the 
Trocadéro, and the last stage of the Commune 
had begun. Almost at once resistance grew 
more fierce, for in the barricade fighting of the 
last week the spontaneous revolutionary en- 
thusiasm of March 18th again appeared. 
Delescluze abandoned the pretence of efficient 
military control in order to give the people full 
scope. The Central Committee, sitting around 
- an opened box of dynamite at the mairie of the 
eleventh arrondissement, heard him propose a 
final, hopeless attack on May 25th. This was 
too late. That evening he was himself killed on 
a barricade. The Commune’s last proclamation 
appeared the next day; the Committee of Public 
Safety had been lost to sight for days already. 
The end of the tooth-and-nail resistance came 
on Whit Sunday when the last shot was fired 
in the Rue Ramponneau and the Versailles 
troops at once celebrated their victory by lining 
up a hundred and forty-seven Communards 
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against the wall of Pére Lachaise cemetery ani 
shooting them. 

No improved machinery could have saved 
the Commune once it was on the defensive, fcr 
the rest of France wanted peace and was prc - 
pared to impose it on Paris. Anger against the 
Parisians who wanted to continue the wer 
explains some of the savagery of the repressioi. 
So does the rumour of Communard atrocitics 
which was soon circulating. The deliberate 
arson which formed part of the defensive 
measures of the Communards gave birth to the 
legend of the pétroleuses; and there were many 
Frenchmen who were horrified at the suicidal 
and anarchical tendencies which seemed thus 
to be bursting out. But the repression bred its 
legends, too. After it a deep gap separated the 
workers from the middle-class. 

' This class embitterment runs through the 
early history of the Third Republic. Not onl; 
did Marx replace Proudhon as the guiding 
theorist of the Socialists, but the middle-class 


Republicans also changed their ideas; much of 


their conservatism in the first years of the 


Republic was to be explained by the shock of 


the Commune. They maintained some of the 
apparatus of centralized executive power 
which they had condemned under the Second 
Empire, and for ten years they resisted a full 
amnesty for the Communards. In spite of its 
Republican affinities, the Commune did not 
help the Third Republic but endangered it by 
showing that the monarchists might be right, 
that a Republic might mean anarchy. It created 
a new division between Frenchmen already too 
deeply divided, and only with the passing of the 
Commune generation was it to become a less 
bitter memory. Even now, there are those who 
are interested to keep it alive under the Fourth 
Republic. But the legend is losing its force, at 
least outside France. When the first Russian 
tourists arrived in Paris last summer, reported 
The Observer, “ The authorities, apparently 
expecting them to behave after the manner of 
members of delegations, arranged a visit to the 
graves of the ‘Communards’ who died in the 
1871 Paris insurrection. Most of the Russians, 
however, failed to turn up; they had preferred 
to go and see Cinerama.” Perhaps the French 
Communists will eventually once more follow 
the lead of their Russian comrades. 
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The Indian Mutiny 
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I: INTRODUCTIO 
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On May toth, 1857, while the bells of Meerut rang for divine service, the Sepoys of 
the Bengal Army rose in revolt against the rule of the British East India Company. 


By JON MANCHIP WHITE 


GOT NO CROSS,” GRUMBLED Private Henry 
Metcalf of the 32nd Foot, after he had per- 
formed a deed of great gallantry during 


the siege of Lucknow; but he consoled himself 
with the reflection that ‘‘ Crosses are getting as 
common as dirt nowadays.” 


It is a remarkable fact that the Victoria Cross 
as awarded to no fewer than a hundred and 
ghty participants in the Indian Mutiny, 
hereas it was only granted to a hundred and 
n soldiers who fought in the Crimea, a very 
uch more extensive campaign. The fact is a 
ken of the brief and pitiless intensity of the 
{utiny, which ranks as one of the bitterest and 


most violent episodes 
history. 

In later articles we shall be discussing the 
sieges of Lucknow and Delhi in some detail; 
but in this introductory essay we shall mainly 
be concerned with examining the principal 
causes and effects of the conflagration, which 
burned fiercely from the date of the first major 
outbreak at Meerut, in May 1857, to the be- 
trayal and execution of the Mahratta general 
Tantia Topi in April 1859. 

Ominous disturbances had taken place 
before the drama at Meerut. There had been 
demonstrations by Sepoys of the Bengal Army 


in British imperial 








at stations near Calcutta; and Sir Henry 
Lawrence had been forced to deal severely with 
his Oudh Irregulars at Lucknow. But on 
May roth, while the bells of Meerut were ring- 
ing for divine service, the native troops broke 
out and burned the British lines. The cavalry 
then galloped away through the night to raise 
the alarm at Delhi; and, in a matter of hours, 
the capital of the Mogul Empire was in the 
hands of the mutineers and its senile King had 
been restored to his throne. 

During the burning days of May and June, 
the other Sepoy garrisons of the northwest 
provinces rose one by one against their Euro- 
pean overlords: Alligarh, Sitapur, Lucknow, 
Bareilly, Jullundur, Benares, Cawnpore, Allah- 
abad. Soon the British cantonments at 
Lucknow and Cawnpore were small islands in a 
sea of rebellion, and the disaffection was spread- 
ing from Oudh throughout Rohilkhand, Raj- 
putana, Bundelkhand and Bihar, over an area 
of five hundred square miles. 

The British were completely unprepared for 
such an emergency. If the fiery Bengal Army, 
the largest and most formidable of the three 
Indian Armies, could rouse its more lethargic 
comrades at Bombay and Madras to follow its 
example, then the British garrison of under 
40,000 troops would be confronted by an enemy 
numbering more than 310,000 men, armed with 
most of the available artillery and provided in 
many cases with the new Enfield rifle. During 
the early summer of 1857, it was undoubtedly 
touch and go with the British position in the 
subcontinent. 

We have no space to review the military 
events of the campaign. It must be sufficient to 
say that, after an initial series of disasters, the 
British rallied rapidly; that as early as the first 
week in June they had established a force on 
the Ridge above Delhi; that Cawnpore was 
reached in mid-July and Delhi stormed in mid- 
September; that Outram and Havelock reached 
the Residency at Lucknow later in the same 
month ; and that Lucknow was finally and 
decisively recaptured by Colin Campbell in the 
following March. 

We must now turn to more general issues; 
and first we should consider whether the 
Indian Mutiny was really a Mutiny at all, or 
whether it was not rather what Indian his- 
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torians such as Savarkar, Nehru, Pannikar and 
Sen insist that it was: a patriotic war of liber: - 
tion.' The view that the Mutiny was a nationa - 
ist uprising is not a new one even in Englanc. 
Justin McCarthy, in the History Of Our Onn 
Times which he published in 1897, infuriate4 
Late-Victorian opinion by treating the Mutiny 
as a great patriotic upheaval comparable to con- 
temporary disturbances in Ireland. On the 
other hand, it is probably more reasonable t» 
maintain that the rebellious Sepoys of 1857 
were not Indian patriots in the strict sense of 
the term, but rather regional or local patriots. 
It is true that they could look back to the 
splendours of the Mogul Empire; but India as 
a unified political entity is, after all, largely a 
British invention. It was British rule that 
welded the races of the subcontinent into ar 
uneasy alliance; and it was their ultimate and 
inevitable resentment that helped to crystalliz: 
their notion of their own nationhood. Precisely 
the same circumstances have recurred in recent 
years in some countries of the Middle East. 

In later Victorian times, it had become a 
commonplace to accept John Lawrence’s asser- 
tion that the Mutiny was caused by nothing 
more sinister than a cartridge greased with hog’s 
lard. The outbreak could thus be attributed 
not to any shortcomings on the part of Great 
Britain, but to childish and ignorant super- 
stition on the part of an ungrateful and primi- 
tive people. It became fashionable to decry 
the opinions of such historians as Colonel 
Malleson, who could state unequivocally that 
what caused the Mutiny was “ bad faith towards 
the Sepoys; bad faith, and the attempt to force 
western ideas on an eastern people.” 

In this Malleson was more perceptive than 
administrators like John Lawrence, Chief Com- 


1 One of the drawbacks to any study of the Mutiny 
is the dearth of evidence from Indian sources. At 
present only a very small amount of light can be 
shed on a number of important problems concerning 
the motives and behaviour of the mutineers. These 
include, for example, the way in which the fires were 
fanned by such politicians as the Nana Sahib. 
Azimullah Khan and the Moulvi of Fyzabad; how 
many Sepoys really wanted to fight the British and 
how many were compelled to do so by force of 
circumstance; how the Sepoy military leaders were 
hampered by religious differences; and why the 
Sepoy armies lost the initiative at such an early stage 
and abandoned themselves to a role of fatalistic, 
and ultimately fatal, immobility. 
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issioner of the Punjab and one of the leading 
apporters of the policies of his Governor- 
-eneral, Lord Dalhousie. Dalhousie was an 
ver-enthusiastic champion of material and 
-chnological progress, who had poured out his 
nergies prodigally in the service of India. He 
ad devised elaborate schemes of development 
ad welfare, and had set about the creation of 
1ilway, canal and telegraph systems. He was 
‘ill a comparatively young man when over- 
ork and ill-health compelled him to resign his 
post in 1856. One of his last acts, before he left 
india, was to decree the annexation of the 
Kingdom of Oudh, the last independent 
Mohammedan kingdom in India, on the ground 
that the English government would be “ guilty 
in the eyes of God and man” if it sustained “‘an 
administration fraught with suffering to mil- 
lions.” Twelve months later, the Bengal Army, 
which was largely raised in Oudh, revolted. 

It was a cruel irony that the task of annexa- 
tion should have fallen to the lot of James 
Outram. Outram, who was appointed Resident 
at Lucknow at the close of 1854, had been an 
unwilling participant in a similar act of appro- 
priation when he was Political Agent in Sind. 
His view of Lord Ellenborough’s provocative 
policy in Sind might have been adapted thirteen 
years later to Dalhousie’s policy in Oudh. 
“I question,” he had written to Sir Charles 
Napier, “‘ whether any class of people in Sind 
would prefer a change to the best government 
we could give them.” It grieves me to say that 
my heart, and the judgment God has given me, 
unite in condemning the measures we are 
carrying out for his Lordship as most tyrannical 
—positive robbery.” 

But even Outram and Henry Lawrence, who 
followed him as Resident, were forced frankly 
to acknowledge the sad decline of native 
administration in the miserable kingdom since 
the days when Sa’dat Khan had ruled it in the 
time of Wellesley. All the same, the dubious 
legality of the so-called “ right of lapse” by 
which it was placed under British rule was 
privately distressing to them. It was even more 
distressing to the Sepoys of the Bengal Army, 


2“ Its people will prefer to be ruled badly— 
according to our notions—by its own colour, kith 
ind kin, than submit to the humiliation of being 
better governed by a succession of transient intruders 
from the Antipodes.”” COBDEN ON INDIA. 





From “* Margaret Outram,” by M. F. Outram, Murray, 1932 


GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM, 1803-1863; unwillingly 
annexed the Kingdom of Oudh 
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The “ Vinegary Baptist who effected the first relief of 
Lucknow,” GENERAL SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 1795-1857 
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Killed in the defence of Lucknow, SIR HENRY 
LAWRENCE, 1806-1857 


which in two previous decades had given 
Britain stout service in four hard wars. The 
annexation convinced the Sepoys of the truth 
of what they had long suspected—that through 
commercial greed and love of political power 
the British were now acting in bad faith. The 
British authorities had recently found flimsy 
excuses for tampering with their leave, their 
privileges and their special allowance for service 
outside the frontiers of Bengal. Again, most of 
them were high-caste Hindus; and _ their 
Brahmins were inflaming their minds with 
stories that the British were bent on eradicating 
the Hindu religion. A number of British 
officers had been attempting to evangelise their 
men; time-honoured practices like child- 
murder and suttee had been suppressed; and 
there were rumours that their caste was about 
to be threatened by the drafting of Sepoy regi- 
ments overseas, in accordance with a new 
ordinance that flatly violated the previous terms 
of enlistment. The incident of the greased car- 
tridges, coupled with the even more disturbing 
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rumour that bone meal was being mixed wit. 
their rations of flour, must have been the fin | 
straw. It was doubly unfortunate, from th: 
British point of view, that the ruling dynast ; 
of Oudh was Moslem, and that Delhi was on> 
of the great centres of Islam in the sut- 
continent. On the morning of May 12th, 1857, 
the British therefore awoke to discover thet 
Hindu and Moslem had joined hands against 
them. 

The faults were not confined to one sid: 
alone. The Bengal Sepoy, with his fine bear- 
ing and almost European colouring, had become 
the spoiled darling of the Indian Army. He had 
grown fretful and undisciplined, and often took 
advantage of his religion to leave the regimenta 
dirty work to men of a lower caste. Sometime 
it happened that a native officer was of humbler 
caste than his privates; and, in many cases, 
native regiments were ruled by religious junta 
drawn from all ranks, instead of by officer 
holding the Honourable East India Company’s 
commission. It also happened that the manifold 
grievances of the Sepoy, and his determination 
to seek a trial of strength with the European 
came to a head at a moment of unrivalled oppor- 
tunity. Owing to administrative laxity, to 
military commitments in Persia, Burma and 
China, and to the fact that a high proportion of 
the officers of the H.E.I.C.’s armies had been 
seconded to more interesting and lucrative 
civilian posts, the British garrison in India had 
been allowed to decline to a dangerously low 
level. The Sepoys, moreover, had been eye- 
witnesses in recent years to a series of severe 
reverses to British arms. These included the 
Kabul débdcle and the difficulties at Jellalabad 
in 1842, and the virtual defeat of the British 
army at Chilianwala in 1849, during the cam- 
paign that ended with the annexation of the 
Punjab. After the Afghan campaign, it must 
have seemed that the British soldier was not 
as invincible as he was supposed to be; and the 
earlier campaign of 1845 against the armies of 
the Khalsa, resulting in the bloody encounters 
of Ferozeshuhur and Sobraon, had been won 
with difficulty. These wars had thrown up 
Indian commanders who had acquitted them- 
selves well, and who might under more favour- 
able circumstances have vanquished their 
European opponents. In addition, news of the 
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ficulties encountered by British troops in the 
‘imea had been reaching Indian ears. And 
d it not been foretold by the wise men that 
> rule of old “ John Company ” would come 

an end on June 23rd, 1857—>precisely one 
indred years from the date of Clive’s defeat of 
iraj-ed-Dowlah at Plassey ? 

The Sepoy fought with skill and courage; 
it his British opponent fought better, for the 
mple reason that he had to. The Mutiny was 
every way a desperate and elemental business, 

which Briton and Indian competed in 
savagery. Terrible excesses were committed by 
both sides. The Sepoys set an example with 
the massacres of Cawnpore and Fategarh, 
sordid episodes that were soon eclipsed by their 
enemies at Benares and Allahabad. In these 
two cities Colonel Neill’s “‘ Lambs,” as he 
called his Madras Fusiliers, went berserk. His 
hangman-in-ordinary, Big Jim Ellicott, fes- 
tooned the trees for miles around with blacken- 
ed rows of bodies. Six weeks later, at Cawn- 
pore, the Ayrshire Brigadier excelled even his 
revious acts of barbarity when he compelled 
every rebel he caught to lick up two square 
inches of congealed blood from the floor of the 
House of the Ladies, where over two hundred 
women and children had been murdered on the 
orders of the Nana Sahib, before making him 
dance the “ Pandies’ hornpipe,” as hanging 
came to be called.* At Fategarh, during a 
brief halt in which the hangings began at three 
in the afternoon and ended next day at dawn, 
Archibald Forbes-Mitchell, a Sergeant of the 
Ninety-Third Highlanders whose Reminiscences 
Of The Great Mutiny are a minor classic of 
warfare, counted one hundred and thirty bodies 
hanging on the branches of a single banyan. 

““T have heard things said and seen things 

written,” complained Disraeli, “‘ which would 
make me almost suppose that the religious 
pinions of the people of England had under- 
one some subtle change, and that instead of 
owing before the name of Jesus we were pre- 
aring to revive the worship of Moloch.” Lord 


° Pandé, the name of a Brahmin class, was borne 
y many Sepoys of the Bengal Army. It was Mangal 
indé, a Sepoy of the 34th Foot, who was executed 

April 1857 for attacking the Adjutant of his regi- 
nt at Barrackpore, an incident that foreshadowed 
> storm to come. The British soldier adopted the 

rd Pandé as a nickname for his native counterpart. 
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Exponent of paternalistic rule, JOHN, LORD LAWRENCE, 
1811-1879, Chief Commissioner of the Punjab and 
later Viceroy of India 


Canning, the Governor-General, deplored the 
“rabid and indiscriminate vindictiveness ” of 
his fellow-countrymen in India, and reported 
to Queen Victoria that “ not one man in ten 
seems to think that the hanging and shooting of 
forty or fifty thousand men can be other than 
practicable and right.” The Queen replied 











that she shared Lord Canning’s feelings, and 
expressed her own indignation at the “ un- 
Christian spirit shown also to a great extent 
here by the public towards India in general.” 
It is some slight mitigation that most of the 
atrocities were committed on the actual field of 
battle, where neither side gave or expected 
quarter. British garrisons that capitulated were 
slaughtered as a matter of course; and the 
Sepoys in their turn knew that there was no 
virtue in surrender. In the courtyard of the 
Secundrabagh at Lucknow, two thousand 
cornered Sepoys put up a fanatical resistance 
before the British exterminated them. “ We 
fired volley after volley into the dense multi- 
tude,”’ said a British officer, “ until nothing was 
left but a moving mass, like mites in a cheese.” 
It was little wonder that such scenes were not 
quickly forgotten, and that the subsequent 
period of reconstruction was painful and pro- 
tracted. The proud regiments of the Bengal 
Army were reduced by a third, and their ranks 
sown with Gurkhas and Sikhs. The Bengal 
Army was blamed in retrospect for British 
humiliations incurred in previous years. How 
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Picture Post Library 
The House of the Ladies, scene of the Massacre of women and children at Cawnpore, 
which provoked ferocious British reprisals 


could the Briton have hoped to beat the Afghan, 
the argument ran, when he was served by the 
degenerate and treacherous Bengali ? 

After 1857, the easy-going atmosphere of 
William Hickey’s and Joseph Sedley’s India 
was seriously impaired. The British suddenly 
became conscious of a profound difference be- 
tween the possession of a white skin and a 
brown one. The Bengal Sepoy was deposed 
from his place of honour in favour of the Sikh, 
the Rajput, the Punjabi, the Dogra, the Waziri, 
the Gurkha, the Pathan; and the blame for the 
Mutiny was fastened securely on the Hindu, 
who became the permanent villain of the 
Indian scene. 

In time, as we know, most of the wounds 
were healed. British and Indian troops fought 
side by side in two world wars. The Mutiny, 
after all, had not been a country-wide popular 
rising but a localized military revolt. The 
Indian civilian had hardly been involved in it; 
and, if he took part in it at all, it was usually to 
succour the Feringhi refugee, to hide him, feed 
him and bind up his wounds. The British, 
indeed, would not have been able to suppress 
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ie rebellion without the help of those Sepoys 
ho, in the dark days of May and June, kept 
aeir oath of loyalty, and who formed an im- 
ortant part of the British forces at Lucknow 
id Delhi. Nor could the British have pre- 
ailed if the Bombay and Madras Armies had 
,ot remained loyal, and if they had not been 
upported by such powerful princes as Jung 
sahadur of Nepaul and Scindia of Gwalior, 
vho either provided assistance at a critical 
uncture or, at least, refrained from striking at 
the European at a moment when the slightest 
iddition to the scales would have tipped the 
balance in favour of the Bengal Army. 

What, in conclusion, is the main impression 
which the Mutiny can be expected to produce 
on the mind of a modern Englishman ? Almost 
certainly it will be one of amazement at the 
courage and physical fortitude of the British 
soldier of a hundred years ago. Outnumbered 
by five or six to one, he out-marched, out- 
manoeuvred and out-fought an enemy who 
was as well armed as he was, and by no means 
badly led. Tantia Topi, the Moulvi of Fyzabad 
and the Rani of Jhansi* did not lack either 
method or enthusiasm; but, even before they 
took the field, they were already half beaten by 
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the reputation for overcoming heavy odds which 


the Angrez had inherited from Clive, Wellesley 
and Eyre Coote. They were also half defeated 
by the knowledge that it was the custom of the 
English to hunt down their adversaries and 
exact a merciless revenge. “‘ No one,” lamented 
the ex-Begum of Lucknow, “has ever seen in a 
dream that the English ever forgave an offence.” 

The Mutiny was fought out at the height of 
the hot season, when sensible men took to the 
hills; yet it was the Indian who wilted, not the 
Englishman. The march of Havelock’s deci- 
mated columns to Lucknow and the march of 


‘ The Rani was a very fierce and daring lady who 
has been called ‘“‘ The Indian Boadicea.” The parallel 
is not entirely fanciful. It is instructive to compare 
Boadicea’s revolt of A.D. 61 with that of the Rani 
eighteen centuries later. Both were the result of 
imperial arrogance. The role of the British in India 
was not unlike that of the Romans in Britain, and the 
local patriotism of Jhansi was similar to the local 
patriotism of the Iceni. The cynical excuse which 
was given by Nero’s procurator to bring the client 
kingdom under direct Roman administration was a 
neat and exact precursor of the “ right of lapse ” as 
practised in India in the time of the East India 
Company. 
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the Guides under Henry Daly to Delhi—6oo 
miles in three weeks—were only two of a 
hundred similar feats of endurance. 

The Mutiny affords brilliant glimpses of a 
wilful generation, existing precariously in a 
huge and hostile continent. There is Havelock, 
the vinegary Baptist, calling out to his sick in- 
fantrymen as they stare at a fresh ocean of 
Sepoys: “‘ Come on, lads ! The longer you look 
at it, the less you’ll like it.” There is Outram, 
the Bayard of the East, galloping towards the 
Bailey Guard at Lucknow on his big Australian 
waler, brandishing his gold-headed cane. 
There is John Nicholson, the laconic giant 
whom solitude had rendered strange, found by 
Fred Roberts in an abandoned dhooly beneath 
the walls of Delhi. There is Hodson, half 
crook and half freebooter, riding into camp on 
the Ridge with his turbaned cavalrymen. There 
is Henry Lawrence, asking the officers round 
his deathbed at the Residency to inscribe on his 
tombstone: “ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
tried to do his duty.” When Lawrence’s 
maimed body was borne to the grave, the men 
of the garrison wept as they lifted the blanket 
to kiss his face. 

That was how these men saw themselves: 
standing on a stage, with the spotlight of history 
beating down on them. They laughed and wept 
easily. High-flown phrases and large words 
like Honour and Duty came readily to their lips. 
They sent messages exhorting each other to 
** die with their backs to the wall,” or “ perish 
sword in hand.” Their volubility and exag- 
geration of sentiment, which would have em- 
barrassed their descendants, were the comple- 
ment of their strength and certitude, and 
helped, in their turn, to generate those enviable 
qualities. They were also full of gaiety. When 
one reads their memoirs, one is struck by their 
humour and éan. Fighting “‘ Jack Pandy ” was 
“a jolly lark ”; and if you were “ crocked ” or 
“knocked over” in the “scrimmage”—well, 
it was the luck of the game. There is no doubt 
that most of them liked fighting, chiefly for its 
own sake, but also because it was productive of 
loot, medals, glory and rapid promotion. There 
was not much self-pity about them; and they 
rode into battle with bottles of Bass in their 
holsters. They were a memorable generation 
of men. 











The Script of Mycenaean Greece 
and its Decipherment 
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Owing to the researches of the late Michael Ventris, Greek scripts of some six or seven 
centuries before the Age of Homer can be read. Professor Palmer here examines 
the basis of Ventris’s achievement in classical scholarship. 


By L. R. PALMER 


ws LL DOUBTS MAY BE SET AT REST and we 
A= without further ado designate the 

decipherment of Linear ‘B’ as one 
of the most brilliant scholarly achievements of 
all time.” Such is the considered verdict of 
Professor Fritz Schachermeyr of Vienna, one 
of the leading Mycenologues of our day, on the 
work of the late Mr. Michael Ventris. The 
opening of the Mycenaean archives to the 
inspection of historians has justly been hailed 
as the philological counterpart of Schliemann’s 
great archaeological discoveries at Troy and 
in the centres of Mycenaean civilization in the 
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Peloponnese. Since some publicity has been 
given to a recent attempt to cast doubt on the 
solution, an evaluation of the decipherment 
may be welcomed as a preliminary to an account 
of the light thrown by the new texts on the 
Heroic Age of Greece as reflected in the 
Homeric epic. 

Sir Arthur Evans in his excavations of the 
Palace of Minos at Knossos (1900) re- 
covered some thousands of clay tablets in- 
scribed with written signs. Three stages of 
this script were distinguished (see table). In 
its earliest form the signs consisted of rough 
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Table illustrating the development of Cretan script from the hieroglyph (““ H”’) stage, 
through Linear “‘ A” to Linear “ B” 
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Inventory of hardware found in the Palace of Nestor at Pylos. 








The first line lists 


bath-tubs, the rest kitchen items 


drawings of various objects. These pictorial or 
“ hieroglyphic” signs were later superseded 
by stylized forms consisting of straight and 
curved lines. Here two systems are distin- 
guished, an earlier and a later, named Linear 
“A” and “B” respectively. This last form 
of the script was also widely used on the Greek 
‘mainland, the largest haul coming from “ the 
Palace of Nestor,” a Mycenaean site near the 
modern Navarino on the west coast of the 
Peloponnese. This is the script which Mr. 
Ventris has read. 

How is a decipherment “ proved” ? The 
answer to this question resulis from the nature 
of language. An example from English will 
make this clear. Suppose we have a sentence 
in an unknown script representing a language 
we suspect to be English: “ If anyone should 
damage this monument, may the DoGs of the 
GOD Xxx eat him up.” Because the three-sign 
grcup G-O-D occurs constantly in front of sign- 
groups which link up on the monument with 
figures of gods, we identify it as the English 
word “ god.” But if our hypothesis that the 
language is English is correct, we find ourselves 
committed to the proposition that the same 
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three signs D-O-G in the reverse order must 
occur in “dog” contexts. Not merely this, 
but D-O and G-O must yield common verbs. 
This is the crux of the problem: each language 
from the decipherer’s point of view is a uniqué 
pattern of a limited number of signs. English 
written in the Roman alphabet may be defined 
as that language in which the sign group 
7-15-8 (god) when reversed (8-15-7) conveys 
the meaning “dog,” where 7-15 means “ go,” 
8-15 means and 7-15-15-8 means 
“good.” If we consider that the whole voca- 
bulary of our language as contained in the 
Oxford English Dictionary is represented as a 
patterning of twenty-six basic signs, it is easy 
to see that the decipherer after a few guesses 
finds himself firmly gripped in a network of 
cross-relationships which are unique to the 
English language. The pattern does not hold 
good even in a closely related language like 
German, where the corresponding words are 
Gott, Hund, gehen, machen, gut. Each language 
is a uniquely complicated lock. There is only 
one key and the test of its rightness is that it 
should open the door. 

Nearly all classical decipherments of the last 
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itury proceeded along the following lines. 
‘st a likely name was guessed and the result- 


ing sign values tested on other names and 


rds. Champollion, the decipherer of the 
|. zyptian hieroglyphs, first guessed the name 
lrolemaios and then proceeded to Kleopatra, 

exandros, etc. Grotefend, who solved the 
riddle of the Persian cuneiform, tried his luck 
with “ Dareius, the Great King, King of 
Kings.” Hieroglyph Hittite inscriptions have 


the neo-Hittite kingdoms of Eastern Anatolia 
and North Syria, notably at Carchemish on the 
Euphrates. Texts from this city contain a 
frequently recurring sign-group distinguished 
by the CITY or COUNTRY determinative. It was 
attractive to identify it as ka-ra-ka-me-s. For the 
town Gurguma decipherers looked for a word 
beginning with a repeated sign, just as for 
English, if we had cause to suspect the mention 
of King GEORGE, we should look for a word 
which began and ended with the same pair of 





A Mycenaean 
stirrup-jar from 
the Bronze Age of 
Greece 


signs and should pick it out all the more easily 
if we had already identified the word G-0-D. 
Ventris employed the same commonsense 
procedures: his first values emerged from 
guesses at the common Cretan place names, 
Knossos, Amnisos, etc. The last name was 
picked out because it began with a sign of high 
frequency and a- has a high frequency in all 
languages written syllabically. But what gives 
Ventris’ decipherment its especial elegance was 
his use of a principle discovered by the Ameri- 
can scholar Alice Kober. This gifted lady, who 
did not live to see the final decipherment, 
pointed out that if an inflectional language like 
Latin is written syllabically, then a series like 
dominus, domini, dominorum will appear with 
the first two signs the same but with an alter- 
nation in the end of the word: -mnu(s), -mni, 
-no-ru(m). Thus even undeciphered the 
language will have a visual declension. The 
words will be seen as it were to wag their tails 
and can be arranged in tail-wagging classes. 
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Moreover, the signs which alternate in the final 
position will share the same consonant (in our 
example -n-). Not only this, but in words of 
the same declension the final signs will share 
the same vowel, dominus: servus: dominr: 
servi, etc. Ventris applied this principle 
systematically and even before beginning his 
** guesses ” had been able to establish a complex 
pattern of inter-relationships between the signs 
of the syllabary. The consequence was that 
when he started to guess the georraphical 
names he found himself committed to no fewer 
than thirty-one values of a syllabary containing 
some sixty-five frequently occurring signs. 
What is important is that he had made no 
hypothesis about the language concerned. He 
believed it to be akin to Etruscan. To his sur- 
prise, on applying his values, it turned out to be 
Greek, and Greek of a particular dialect which 
philologists more than fifty years before had 
reconstructed by the comparative method for 
this particular part of Greece in the Mycenaean 
Age. 

The ultimate test of a decipherment is its 
application to texts not available at the time of 
the preliminary analysis. I will give one of 
many. In 1954 Professor Blegen unearthed a 
tablet at Pylos bearing the ideogram which 
had already been identified as OLIVE OIL. 
Ventris’ values yielded the following text: 
“* Kokalos gave so much olive oil to Eumedes. 
OLIVE OIL 18 (units). From Ipsewas spouted 
stirrup jars 38.” The meaning of the word 
translated “ spouted stirrup jars ” is confirmed 
by a drawing on a tablet from Knossos dated 
some two hundred years earlier. It remains to. 
add that Eumedes, the recipient of the oil, is 
* described in another tablet as an “ unguent- 
boiler—” that is, a specialist in the sort of per- 





fumed oil which Homer describes Hera ¢; 
using when she was adorning herself for th: 
beguilement of Zeus. 

From this document it is possible to asses; 
the probability of reaching an_intelligibl: 
Greek text by a random choice of values, whic 
is what is implied by those who reject th 
decipherment. Let us suppose that we have 
typewriter with sixty-five keys. Mr. Ventri 
has inserted his values on the keys and tells u 
that if we type out the message, it will yiek 
information about olive oil in Greek of thx 
thirteenth century B.C., as reconstructed by 
philologists. The opponents say that the type- 
writer has unknown “ Minoan” values anc 
that the message is in the “‘ Minoan ” language 
The young lady who types out the Minoan 
message does not know that Mr. Ventris has 
played a trick on her. He has tampered with 
the typewriter in such a way that when she 
fondly imagines she is typing ‘“‘ Minoan” it 
comes out Mycenaean Greek. 

Alternatively, we may calculate the chances 
of a random success in typing out the said 
message on a “ blind” typewriter. There are 
twenty-seven syllables with a choice of sixty- 
five possibilities at each step. The total number 
of combinations is 65°’, which is far in excess of 
a billion billion. If premium bonds were sold 
to a world population of two thousand million, 
this would be equivalent to drawing a single 
prize only every fifty billion years. Mr. Ventris 
drew a number of such prizes and it is not sur- 
prising that the consensus of the world specialist 
opinion on both sides of the Iron Curtain has 
preferred the less hazardous course of believing 
that Mr. Ventris’ values are correct and that 
the messages are in Greek. The Heroic Age of 
Greece is no longer illiterate. 
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From “ Decorative Printed Maps,"’ by R. A. Skelton, Staples, 1952 


The Empire of Prester John, or of the Abyssinians; map from Ortelius’s Theatrum, 1573 


For five centuries the legend of the Christian Priest-King, in Asia or 
in Africa, sustained the hopes of Europeans in their struggle with Islam 


HE HISTORY OF PRESTER JOHN is the 
history of a man who never existed. 
Medieval legend called him into being 
‘hen it was felt that his presence would be of 
1elp in the struggle between Christian Europe 
ind the Islamic world. His name was first 
ecorded in 1145 and continued to appear from 
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time to time up to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Each reference to Prester 
John—John the Priest—was compounded of 
two elements; on one side the European wish 
for the existence of a strong Christian power 
beyond the confines of Medieval Christendom; 
on the other, some historical event or process in 
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[Gl PRESTO:GIOVANNEDE:INDIAETETHIO] 


From “ Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages,"’ by A. P. Newton, 

Kegan Paul, 1926 

“ The Great Magnificence of Prester Fohn, Lord of 

Greater India and Ethiopia”; frontispiece to a fifteenth- 
century Florentine poem 








a far corner of the earth, on the distorted news 
of which was based a concrete shape for this 
wish. Originally the Priest King was heard of 
in Asia; later it became generally accepted that 
his kingdom lay in Africa. With the growth of 
geographical knowledge and the discovery of 
places in which Prester John was not to be 
found, so was the location of the Priest King 
moved tu lesser known regions. The develop- 
ment of the legend makes a fascinating study; 
not only for the sake of its wealth of fabulous 
detail, but also because the belief in the existence 
of Prester John had a profound effect on the 
history of European exploration and discovery 
in Asia and Africa. 

Many elements in the corpus of medieval 
mythology played their part in paving the way 
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for the appearance of the Priest King. Th: 
legends of the exploits in Asia of Alexander th: 
Great contained many details of the wonders 
which could be expected in the Orient. Th- 
associated story of Gog and Magog and of th: 
wall which Alexander built to prevent thes: 
malevolent people from devastating the civilised 
world gave strength to the idea that the safety 
of Christendom might depend upon some force 
without its borders. The story of the Magi, th: 
three wise Kings of the East who brought gifts 
to the infant Jesus, suggested that there mighi 
be as yet undiscovered Eastern rulers who were 
true friends to the Christian faith. The Jewis! 


belief in the existence of the Lost Ten Tribes of 


Israel in some part of furthest Asia, perhap: 
beyond the wall of Gog and Magog, strength- 
ened this concept of salvation from without by 
its implication that the long-awaited Jewish 
Messiah might arise from among these excluded 
tribes. Finally, there was the fact of the early 
spread of Christianity to remote corners of Asia 
which had given rise to legends concerning the 
missions of the Apostle St. Thomas to India 
and China. 

The Christian communities of the Far East, 
though generally schismatic or heretical, never 
lost touch with the Christians of Europe. The 
Holy Land provided a meeting place for 
Christians from all over the world. On occa- 
sions representatives of remote churches found 
their way to Rome. It is probable that such a 
visit, that of the Patriarch John of the Indian 
Church of St. Thomas to Rome in about 1122, 
might have provided the immediate basis of the 
legend of Prester John, the Christian Priest 
King in the East. 

Patriarch John did his best to impress his 
Roman brothers in Christ. He told such 
fabulous tales that Pope Calixtus II is said to 
have asked him to keep silent, and only per- 
mitted him to continue his account when the 
good Patriarch took an oath on the Gospels that 
all he said was true. He told of his wonderful 
capital, Ulna, so vast in area that it took four 
days to walk round its walls. He described the 
Phison, one of the rivers of Paradise, which 
watered his land. He gave an account of the 
miraculous body of St. Thomas which lay 
preserved at Ulna and was the chief glory of his 
see. He gave the impression that he was the 
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mporal as well as the spiritual ruler of this 

idian state. He might well have suggested that 

2 could be a most valuable ally to Christendom 
time of need. 

In 1145, when the Prester first appears, need 

r such an ally was all too apparent. The 
-apture of Edessa by the Seljuk general Zengi 
in 1144 marked the turning-point in the history 

f the Crusades. The conquests of the First 
Crusade were gravely endangered by a revival 
Islamic power. The news of the fall of 
Edessa was brought to Pope Eugenius III from 
the Levant by Hugh, Bishop of Jabala in Syria. 
‘The meeting between Bishop and Pope, at 
Viterbo in the autumn of 1145, was attended 
by the German chronicler Otto of Freisingen, 
who took down what was said. 

To the Bishop the gloomy news of the fall of 
Edessa was balanced by the prospect of help 
for the Crusaders from an unsuspected direc- 
tion. The Bishop had heard that not long ago 
“one John, king and priest, who dwells in the 
extreme Orient beyond Persia and Armenia, 
and is with his people a Christian, but a 
Nestorian,” had defeated the Persians and cap- 
tured their capital. After this victory John set 
out with his army to come to the aid of the 
Crusaders, but was unable to get his troops 
across the Tigris. He marched north up the 
river in hopes of finding a place where the 
water froze over in winter. In this he was 
disappointed, and after waiting some time for a 
frost which never came, and losing many of his 
men owing to the unfavourable climate, he was 
obliged to turn homewards. This Prester John, 
the Bishop concluded, “ was said to be of the 
ancient race of those Magi who were mentioned 
in the Gospel, and to rule the same nations as 
they did, and to have such glory and wealth 
that he used only an emerald sceptre. It was 
from his being fired by the example of his 
fathers, who came to adore Christ in his cradle, 
that he was proposing to go to Jerusalem when 
he was prevented by the cause already alleged.” 

There is a certain basis of contemporary fact 
behind this odd story. In 1141 the Seljuk 
Sultan Sinjar, in one of the decisive battles in 
the history of Central Asia, was defeated at 
Katwan near Samarcand by a Mongol people, 
the Kara Kitai, who had recently migrated to 
Central Asia from their previous home in North 
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China. The Kara, or “ black,” Kitai were a 
branch of the Kitans who had ruled over North 
China from 936 until 1122, when they had been 
dispossessed by another Mongolian group, the 
Kin. One branch remained under Kin domina- 
tion; another branch set out on a migration 
which, in a few years, brought it to the borders 
of the Seljuk empire. It is from the name of 
these people, the Kitai, that the name which 
Marco Polo gave to China, Cathay, is derived. 
Their defeat of Sinjar marked the end of Seljuk 
expansion and, in the Levant, paved the way 
for the rise of Saladin. To the Crusaders of the 
time, however, it must have seemed as if some 
unknown ally was fighting on their side against 
their chief enemy, the Seljuks. 

The Prester John of this story is the 
Emperor of the Kara Kitai, the Gurkhan, Yeliu 
Tashi by name. Yeliu Tashi was certainly no 
Christian; if anything, he was Buddhist. 
Attempts have been made to derive the name 
John from the title Gurkhan; but there is no 
need for this. To the Bishop it sufficed that the 
victor over the Seljuks was no Moslem. The 
name John probably came from a memory of 
the visit of the Patriarch John of India to Rome 
in 1122. 

The victories of Prester John failed to relieve 
the position of the Crusaders. His armies did 
not appear. Without him the Second Crusade 
ended miserably. But the Priest King’s failure 
to bring succour to his co-religionists did not 
weaken their faith in his existence. Any linger- 
ing doubts, moreover, must have been dispelled 
in 1165, when the Byzantine Emperor Manuel 
Comnenos, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
and the Pope all received a letter from the 
fabulous Prester John. The letter was a forgery. 
It may have been intended as a tract on the 
benefits of priestly government and hence as a 
useful support to the Papacy in relation to the 
Empire. It may have been devised as propa- 
ganda for a Third Crusade. It enjoyed a very 
wide circulation, and its popularity was such 
that it continued to be copied, with frequent 
topical interpolations, throughout the rest of 
the Middle Ages. More than one hundred 
manuscript copies of the letter, in several 
languages, are known to exist. 

The bulk of the letter was devoted to 
describing the magnificence of the Kingdom of 








Prester John, with a wealth of detail derived 
from such diverse sources as the various 
Alexander legends, and the story of the city of 
the Apostle Thomas which Patriarch John told 
the Pope in 1122. The location of the Prester’s 
kingdom is in India. He worshipped at the 
Church of St. Thomas. He informed the 
leaders of Europe that “ We have determined 
to visit the sepulchre of our Lord with a very 
large army, in accordance with the glory of our 
majesty, to humble and chastise the enemies of 
the cross of Christ and to exalt His blessed 
name.” 

In 1177 the Pope Alexander III replied with 
a long letter to Prester John. The immediate 
occasion for this was a meeting by the Pope’s 
doctor, one Philip, with some representative of 
the Priest King while on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. According to Philip, Prester John, a 
Nestorian, wished to embrace the Roman faith 
and to build a church in Rome and an altar in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
When the Pope heard this, he promptly sent 
Philip as bearer of a friendly letter to the 
Prester. Where Philip went, and what became 
of the letter, is not recorded. It is possible that 
Philip had met in Jerusalem pilgrims from one 
of the remoter Christian communities of Central 
Asia and interpreted what they told him in the 
light of his preconceptions about Prester John. 
Doubtless, the Pope, who had just emerged 
victorious from a long struggle with Frederick 
Barbarossa, saw no harm in letting it be known 
that he had established relations with this 
fabulous Christian power of the East. The 
episode certainly received much publicity; 
various versions of the Pope’s letter are given 
in several English chronicles of the thirteenth 
century. 

When news of Prester John next emerged 
from the East, in about 1221, the need for out- 
side assistance for the Crusaders was even 
greater than it had been in 1145. In 1187 
Jerusalem fell to Saladin. The Third Crusade, 
in which Richard Coeur de Lion won such fame, 
failed to recapture the Holy City. The Fourth 
Crusade, instead of bringing help to Palestine, 
sacked the Christian city of Constantinople and 
seriously weakened the remaining vigour of the 
Byzantine Empire. The Children’s Crusade of 
1212 ended in tragedy. The army of the Fifth 





Crusade, which landed in Egypt in 1218, sorel 
needed some deus ex machina to bring to i 
greater success than that met with by it 
predecessors. 

Hope for such help was suggested in th 


letter which Jacques de Vitry, Bishop of 


Ptolemais, wrote to Pope Honorius III in 1221 
He reported that David, King of India anc 
descendant of Prester John, had attacked th« 
infidel with three armies, and that one of thes« 
armies was at that moment within fifteen day: 
march of Antioch. Here at last, he wrote, wa: 
the long-awaited “Hammer of the Infidel.’ 
This news was also welcomed by the Jewish 
peoples of the Levant, who saw in David theit 
Messiah, perhaps because of some confusion 
between “Rex Indorum” and “Rex 
Judeorum.” 

There is little difficulty in detecting the 
Central Asian origin of this story. In 1218 the 
Mongols, under Genghis Khan, overthrew the 
Kara Kitai Empire which had in about 1211 
passed under the control of an adventurer of 
the Naiman tribe of Mongols, Kutchluk by 
name. By 1220 Genghis Khan had gone on to 
destroy the Empire of Kwarezm, a powerful 
Islamic state which had been founded towards 
the end of the twelfth century in the land 
between the Rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, and 
which extended its influence over much of 
Persia. In 1221 a flying column of Mongol 
troops dashed into Persia, nearly captured 
Baghdad, and penetrated far into the Caucasus. 
David, of the line of Prester John, could only 
be Genghis Khan. 

Today, the picture of Genghis Khan in the 
role of saviour of Christendom seems absurd. 
In the early thirteenth century it seemed 
reasonable enough. It was well known that 
several nomadic tribes in Central Asia had 
embraced Christianity. Even if the Mongol 
Khans were not of the faith, this was no reason 
why they should not be converted into genuine 
Prester Johns. Pope Innocent IV, who was 
elected in 1243, certainly thought along these 
lines. He had been told that “ the Mongols 
worship one God, and were not without some 
religious beliefs.” The Mongols, moreover, 
“say they have Saint John the Baptist for 
Chief.” So reported a Russian Bishop who had 
fled to France to escape the advancing Mongol 
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by Sir H. Yule, Hakluyt Society, 1913 


Bas-relief from the shrine at Pordenone of Friar Odoric, 1286-1381, who travelled 
widely in Central Asia and helped to discredit the tales of an Asiatic Prester John 


hordes. Innocent resolved to try to establish 
some sort of relations with the Mongols. 

In 1245 Friar John of Plano Carpini was 
ent by the Pope to carry letters to the Mongol 
<han, and there can be little doubt that among 
iis instructions was a request to clear up the 
mystery of Prester John. His conclusion was 
hat the Mongols were not the people of the 
riest King; but his information about who 
vas Prester John is not so definite and varies 
.ccording to different versions of the narrative 
vhich he wrote on his return from his mission. 
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Carpini had a passing reference to the Black 
Cathayans, who, he claimed, were Christian in 
all but name. They had recently been con- 
quered by the Mongols. But the Prester was 
not among these people who had given rise to 
the story of 1145; he had moved to the adjacent 
land of India Major, if one is permitted to 
interpret “the black Saracens who are aiso 
called Ethiopians ” as a reference to the Black, 
or Kara, Kitai. In the thirteenth century, it is 
worth noting, the term Ethiopia was so im- 
precise as not to justify its location in Africa 








without supporting evidence which, in this 
case, is not present. 

Prester John, Carpini wrote, lived beside 
these “ black Saracens.” Genghis Khan tried 
to invade his land but was repelled by the 
Prester, who sent against the invading troops 
what sounds very much like explosive charges 
fastened to the backs of horses and set off at the 
right moment by suicide soldiers. But another 
version of Carpini told a different story. Prester 
John and his son David were described as 
kings of India to whom the Mongols used to pay 
tribute. Genghis Khan, however, put an end to 
this practice by invading the land of Prester 
John and defeating King David. The victorious 
Prester is in the tradition of the stories of 1145 
and 1221; the defeated Prester fits in with the 
travellers’ tales of the second half of the 
thirteenth century. 

Just as the Pope was interested in finding 
Christian allies in the East, so was the Crusading 
French King, Louis IX. Louis had met 
Carpini after his return, and had talked with 
other envoys whom the Pope had sent to various 
Mongol Khans. In 1253, after his unfortunate 
Egyptian Crusade, Louis sent his own envoy to 
the Mongols, Friar William of Rubruck, and 
once more it is most probable that the ambas- 
sador to the Mongols was instructed to keep on 
the look-out for traces of Prester John. These 
Rubruck had no difficulty in finding, but they 
were hardly of the type which Louis would 
have hoped for. 

This was Rubruck’s story. In about 1098 
there lived in Central Asia a certain Con Khan, 
chief of the Black Cathayans. When Con died 
the Black Cathayans came under the rule of a 
certain Naiman chief, a Nestorian Christian 
known as John. John had a brother, Unc, who 
ruled over the Kerait people in the neighbour- 
hood of Karakorum, the Mongol capital. The 
Keraits were also Nestorians, but Unc aban- 
doned the religion of his people and became an 
idolater. When King John died, Unc combined 
the rule of the Black Cathayans with that of the 
Kerait. With this increase in power Unc’s 
ambition became boundless and soon he 
attacked the neighbouring tribe of the Mongols 
and defeated it. Aroused by this disaster, the 
Mongols made Genghis Khan their leader, and 
under his guidance soon avenged their defeat 
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by overwhelming in battle the forces of Un: 
and forcing him to take refuge in Cathay, neve- 


again to return to Tartary. 

As in the other Prester John stories to thi 
date, Rubruck’s story is not without historica 
foundation. Con Khan is clearly the Gurkha 
of the Kara Kitai. In about 1211 this positio: 
was usurped by the Naiman adventure 
Kutchluk, who is clearly the model fo 
Rubruck’s King John, though there is n 
evidence that Kutchluk or the Naiman wer 
Christians at the time. Unc is as easily identi 
fied. He is Toghrul, chief of the Kerait tribe 
who had been given the title of Wang, o1 
“ King,” by the Chinese Kin Dynasty. Toghru! 
had at one time been the patron of the young 
Genghis, and had later become his enemy. The 
defeat of Toghrul by Genghis in 1203 marked 
the virtual completion of Genghis’ unification 
of the tribes of Mongolia. The connection 
between Kutchluk and Toghrul was probably 
derived from the fact that the Naiman tribe had 
fought on Toghrul’s side in his war with 
Genghis. A further relationship between the 
Kara Kitai and Toghrul might have been based 
on a confusion of the title of the Kara Kitai 
Emperor, Gurkhan, with the name of Toghrul’s 
father, Gur Khan. The Kerait tribe followed 
Nestorian Christianity. 

A close examination of the Kara Kitai, such 
as Rubruck was in a position to make, showed 
that neither were they any longer a power 
worthy of notice nor had they ever been 
Christians. The Keraits, while their political 
importance had greatly declined after the defeat 
of Toghrul, were still the most important 
Christian tribe in Central Asia. The conversion 
of the Keraits took place in about 1009 in 
miraculous circumstances which were widely 
reported at the time. The King of the Keraits, 
so the story went, lost his way when out hunting. 
A blizzard overtook him and he was convinced 
his hour had come, when a Saint came to him 
in a vision and said: “ If you believe in Christ, 
I will lead you in the right direction and you 
will not die here.” The King got home safely. 
He remembered the vision and embraced the 
Christian faith along with his tribe, some 
200,000 souls. The Keraits were clearly well 
suited for the role of the people of Prester John. 
It is probable that the story of their conversion 
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Caravan of Marco Polo, from the Catalan Atlas of 1375 


played its part in the development of the legend. 
Rubruck’s narrative paves the way for the 
transfer of the title of Prester John from the 
Kara Kitai to the Keraits. 

By the time Marco Polo set out on his 
travels the identification of Prester John with 
the ruler of the Keraits had become generally 
accepted. Polo’s account of the Prester, while 
similar to that of Rubruck, makes no further 
mention of the Kara Kitai. Like Rubruck, 
Marco Polo is not greatly impressed with the 
Prester’s sanctity. He attributes the defeat of 
Prester John by Genghis in great part to the 
Priest King’s pride and lack of tact in dealing 
with the Mongols. When Genghis sends am- 
bassadors to John to seek the Prester’s daughter 

a wife for the Mongol ruler, he receives an 
insulting reply. War follows in which Prester 
‘ohn is defeated and killed. On the eve of the 
sattle Christian astrologers prophesy that 
Genghis will win, and Genghis is so pleased 
\ ith this correct prediction that from that day 

always treats Christians “with great 
“men of 


r-spect ” and considers them to be 
truth for ever after.” 


The general trend of the Prester John legend 
in the thirteenth century was towards a dis- 
crediting of the Priest King in favour of the 
Mongols, his conquerors, on whose shoulders, 
it seemed, had fallen the mantle of the saviours 
of Christendom. There was some basis to this 
concept. Several important Mongol officials 
were Christian; and several of the clans which 
had united under the banner of Genghis Khan 
were of this faith. When, in the years after 1239, 
it seemed as if the Mongols, who had conquered 
Russia, Persia, parts of Asia Minor and the 
Levant, and had penetrated for a brief moment 
into Poland and Hungary, were destined to play 
a dominant part in European politics, the idea 
of a Christian Mongol Empire became most 
attractive. The value of a Mongol alliance was 
evident. A Byzantine Emperor did not shrink 
from giving his daughter in marriage to a Khan 
of the Mongol Golden Horde in Russia. 
Frankish princes in the Levant gladly allied 
themselves to Hulagu. This Mongol satrap, 
grandson of Genghis Khan, destroyer of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, and founder of the I] Khan 
dynasty of Persia, played a part in the Levant 





in the second half of the thirteenth century not 
unlike that which it had been hoped at one time 
Prester John would play. For a while it seemed 
as if Hulagu would crush the power of Egypt, 
whose leader, Baibars, was then the mainstay of 
Islamic power in the Levant. It even seemed 
possible that Hulagu would become a Christian ; 
his wife was already of that faith. 

In these circumstances Prester John 
dwindled in importance. Marco Polo found a 
person whom he considered to be descended 
from Prester John, George by name, who still 
ruled in the province of Tenduc, in the great 
loop of the Yellow River, where Polo had 
located the Priest’s realm. George’s family 
married into that of the Great Khan. He still 
held land, but only as a Mongol feudatory, and 
he did not hold “ anything like the whole of 
what Prester John once possessed.” George 
was later met by the Franciscan Mission which 
was established in China under the Mongol 
peace in the early years of the fourteenth 
century. One of its members, John of Monte- 
corvino, converted him to the Catholic faith and 
persuaded him to build a Catholic Church at 
Tenduc. This George, it is now known, was 
not, in fact, descended from Toghrul, or Wang 
Khan, but came from the Christian tribe of the 
Onguts, whose Chinese name of Wang Kou 
could easily have been confused with that of 
Wang Khan. Friar Odoric of Pordenone, who 
travelled widely in Central Asia in the early 
fourteenth century, formed a poor opinion of 
this Prester. Information about him was 
mainly derived from the Nestorians, and Odoric 
would have been surprised if a hundredth part 
of what they said were true. The Friar visited 
Tenduc, the Prester’s capital—which he called 
Tozan—and found it much inferior to the 
Italian town of Vicenza. It was clear that the 
Asiatic Prester John had had his day. 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the idea of help for Christendom from the 
Orient had suffered rude disillusionment. The 
followers of Hulagu, of whom so much had 
once been hoped, embraced Islam as did the 
Mongols in Russia. The centre of Crusading 
interest, moreover, had been shifting from the 
Levant to Egypt and North Africa. The pattern 
had been set by St. Louis. It became fixed 
when Acre, the last Frankish stronghold on the 
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Levant mainland, fell to the Saracens in 129°. 
The next phase of the Crusade was to be the 
preparation for Portuguese expansion on to the 
coast of North Africa. 

It was inevitable that the search for Prestcr 
John should be shifted to Africa. By the ear'y 
fourteenth century his kingdom was being 
located in Abyssinia, where a Christian com- 
munity had been in existence since the fourth 
century. Contact between Abyssinia and 
Europe had been severed by the Islamic con- 
quests of the seventh century; but at the very 
moment when the Asiatic Prester John was 
being discredited by travellers like Friar 
Odoric, Abyssinian embassies began to reach 
the Courts of Europe and Dominican mission- 
aries were able to penetrate into Central Africa. 
By the end of the fourteenth century few 
writers in Europe would have denied that 
Prester John was the ruler of Abyssinia. 

Here, it was argued, he had retired when the 
Mongols had defeated him in Central Asia. And 
here he was still able to render valuable 


assistance to Christendom against the power of 


Islam in the Mediterranean. In his kingdom 
lay the source of the River Nile upon which the 
life of the most formidable Moslem power, 
Egypt, depended, and he had but to divert the 
course of this river to starve the Egyptians into 
submission. That Prester John had not already 
done so, some writers argued, was solely because 
the Priest King did not wish to have on his 
conscience the lives of the many Christians who 
lived in the Nile Delta. Other observers, less 
charitably, wrote that the Prester was dissuaded 
by a large Egyptian subsidy. 

In this new role the Priest King was stripped 
of much of the fabulous and the romantic 
quality bestowed upon him by the earlier ver 
sions of the legend. Even now, however, he hac 
a part to play in the history of exploration, fo: 
it was partly in search of his kingdom, in the 
hope that he would prove an ally in a renewed 
Crusade, that Prince Henry the Navigatoi 
encouraged the series of journeys along the 
coast of West Africa which were to culminate ir 
the epic voyage of Vasco da Gama and the dis- 
covery of the direct sea route to the Indies 
Long after Prince Henry’s death this search 
continued, until, in 1493, the Portuguese 
traveller Covilham, who had been sent out by 
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h.. king for this purpose, reached Abyssinia 
a: | ended, as far as Portugal was concerned, the 
q est for Prester John. But the Priest King, it 
now transpired, was neither very wealthy nor 
vory powerful. Far from being a source of 
strength against Islam, he stood in great need 
of Portuguese support to save his kingdom from 
Isiamic conquest. 

Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries a few writers and cartographers 
remained loyal to the Asiatic legend. The dis- 
covery that the Abyssinian Prester was but a 
int shadow of the great potentate of the 
earliest versions of the legend may well have 
suggested that this African king was not, after 
all, the fabulous Prester John. It is certain that 
the Jesuit mission which established itself at the 
Court of the Mogul Emperor Akbar at the end 
of the sixteenth century thought that the Priest 
King still ruled in Cathay, that mysterious land 
described by Marco Polo. It was only after 
1603, when a member of that mission, one 
Benedict Goes, had been despatched to investi- 
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gate this possibility and in so doing found that 
Cathay was one and the same as China, a land 
about which much had been learned during the 
course of the sixteenth century, that it was con- 
cluded that there remained no place on earth 
where the great Christian king might still reign. 

The Portuguese continued to call the Negus 
of Abysinnia by the name of Prester John, and 
the rest of the world has followed suit. The 
name, however, became no more than a con- 
venient title for a minor king. The legend of 
Prester John, like many other legends of the 
Middle Ages, fell before the relentless advance 
of modern geographical knowledge. And yet, 
in the development of that knowledge it had 
played a most significant part. In its youth this 
legend encouraged the exploration of the land 
route between Europe and Central Asia and the 
Far East; in its middle age it assisted the dis- 
covery of the direct sea route to the Indies; even 
at the moment of its death it was still strong 
enough to lead to the identification of Cathay 
with the Chinese Empire. 









In the thirteenth century “‘ the mantle of the saviours of Christendom ”’ fell upon the Mongols. 
The Great Khan, from the Catalan Atlas of 1375 
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Experimenta Physico- 
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“ The genius of experimental enquiry”; ROBERT BOYLE, 1627-1691; engraving by R. Diodati 


N THE EARLY YEARS OF THE seventeenth 
century men who were interested in 
scientific questions gathered at Gresham 
House, in Bishopsgate, London, where mathe- 
matical lectures were given to all who cared to 
attend. At first many of those who formed the 
audiences at the lectures were makers of instru- 
ments, such as astrolabes, compasses, clocks 
and other useful inventions. An increasing 


number were attracted by the theories of! 
William Gilbert and by the strange discoverie 
reported from Italy and France. Various group 
began to meet at regular intervals to discuss th 
new theories, but it was not until after 164 
that these casual meetings assumed the shape o 
definite associations. The most organized o 
these bodies met weekly at the lodgings of th 
Professor of Astronomy or at the house of th 
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em..ent physician, Dr. Goddard, in Wood 
Str.et. The discussions were conducted with 
sonic formality; rules of procedure were drawn 
up nd members paid a subscription. Political 
anc religious questions were rigorously ex- 
cluied; a necessary precaution among men 
divided between support of the King’s party 
and loyalty to the Parliamentary cause. The 
names of the Gresham circle included men who 
afterwards became leading figures of the Royal 
Society. There remains some record of the 
comprehensive subjects that were discussed, 
ranging over recent advances in astronomy, 
mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, physiology 
and medicine. At each meeting an experiment 
or some improved instrument was demon- 
strated. 

One evening in the year 1644 a remarkable 
young man was introduced to the group. 
Robert Boyle was the seventh son of the formid- 
able Earl of Cork, who had acquired by 
unscrupulous ability large estates in Ireland. 
Robert was born in 1627 and was educated at 
Eton, where he is described by a school-fellow 
as a pale and sickly boy. After leaving Eton he 
travelled extensively abroad in the company of 
a tutor, and during a visit to Italy he read 
carefully the works of Galileo. On his return to 
London he was introduced to the society of 
natural philosophers at Gresham House by his 
sister, Lady Ranelagh, who was a leader of 
intellectual culture in the capital. The group 
welcomed the eager and intelligent young 
aristocrat to its discussions. But he soon left 
London for his manor house at Stalbridge in 
Dorset and applied himself, as he wrote to his 
old tutor, to the production of “ divers little 
essays both in prose and verse” and to the 
study of works on “natural philosophy, the 
mechanics and husbandry, according to the 
principles of our new philosophical college that 
values no knowledge, but as it hath a tendency 
to use.” There speaks the disciple of Francis 
Bacon. The young virtuoso had already 
entered upon some inquiries into minerals 
an’ natural history before renewing his associa- 
ticns with the group in London. In 1648 several 
of its leading investigators left to take up 
ap ointments at Oxford where the house of 
D>. John Wilkins, the Warden of Wadham 
C ‘lege, became the centre of renewed discus- 
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sions and experiments. A number of brilliant 
young men, interested in the new learning, 
debated the implications of recent advances in 
physics and the Cartesian philosophy in Dr. 
Wilkins’ famous upper room.! 

The arrival of Boyle at Oxford in 1653 gave 
a powerful stimulus to the Philosophical Society 
which had been founded two years earlier. His 
wealth enabled him to establish laboratories, to 
hire assistants and to direct his extraordinary 
intellectual energies to a multitude of physical 
problems. He was now in his twenty-seventh 
year, tall, lean and emaciated, modest and 
unassuming in his demeanour, temperate and 
frugal in his habits. Indeed it was only by 
careful attention to his diet and by a strict 
regimen that he was able to accomplish the 
enormous quantity of work indicated in his 
published writings. He suffered from frequent 
spells of painful illness, and an increasing weak- 
ness of the eyes which often prevented him 
from working. Under these disablements his 
prolonged scientific exertions appear heroic. 

Beyond these incessant scientific activities, 
he became immersed in a press of business. He 
was occupied with the management of his 
estates; he threw himself into the promotion of 
the Gospel in foreign parts ; he was an inspector 
of minerals for the government and a director 
of the East India Company. He was deeply 
concerned with questions of religion and wrote 
a number of theological works. He even com- 
posed a religious novel. The establishment of 
the Royal Society of London for the Promotion of 
Natural Knowledge owed much to his advice 
and support; the Society finally received its 
charter of incorporation in 1662. _ Its activities 
were greeted with suspicion and ridicule. 
Prominent members sprang to its defence; 
among them was the eloquent Joseph Glanvil, 
whose case on behalf of the new philosophy, set 
forth in Plus Ultra, 1668, included an impres- 
sive eulogy of the work of Boyle. In his later 
years Boyle removed to London and lived at the 
house of his sister, Lady Ranelagh, where, 
writes a contemporary, “he has a noble 


1 John Evelyn visited Dr. Wilkins’ collection of 
instruments on July 13th, 1654 and describes some 
of them. ‘“ That prodigious young scholar Mr. 
Christopher Wren,” who assisted Dr. Wilkins in the 
construction of the apparatus, was present. 








laboratory and several servants to look to it.” 
The writer adds, “he has not only a high 
renown in England, but abroad; and when 
foreigners come hither, “tis one of their 
curiosities to make him a visit.” He died on 
December 31st, 1691, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. 

No man of his time was more generally 
revered and no thinker of the period did more 
to educate the men of his day in the new ways 
of truth. He was the genius of experimental 
inquiry in the seventeenth century. “In my 
laboratory,” he wrote, “I find that water of 
Lethe which causes me to forget everything but 
the joy of making experiments.” The appear- 
ance of his first scientific book, On the Spring 
and Weight of Air, in 1661 excited lively interest 
and the public exhibitions in London of “ the 
pneumatic engine ” promoted discussion of the 
new methods and conceptions. Boyle soon 
described a number of further ingenious experi- 
ments on the properties of air, and in these 
publications he not only exploded cardinal 
principles of the traditional physics but also 
recommended to thoughtful persons the experi- 
mental procedure in natural enquiry. The book 
on the properties of air states in a clear and 
attractive style the problems to be investigated, 
describes the apparatus by which the factors 
under consideration can be controlled and 
measured, and presents a sequence of over forty 
experiments. Many notable contributions to 
physical and chemical knowledge followed, The 
Sceptical Chemist, Physiological Essays, The 
History of Colours, and other works. He wrote 
a long series of papers for the newly-formed 
Royal Society, the pages of which are crowded 
with records of experiments. One biographer 
writes of him during the wonderful years from 
1660-1673, “His range was so catholic, the 
mass of observations and experiments so 
astonishing, and his discussions of the new out- 
look so numerous, that he appears more as an 
institution than as an individual.” His classical 
contributions to the development of physics 
and chemistry cannot here be described. This 
is no place for more than a bare mention of the 
work on the composition and pressure of air, the 


*L. T. More, The Life and Works of the Honour- 
able Robert Boyle, New York, 1944, p. 233. 
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advance towards the theory of chemical e:- 
ments and the investigation of the properties of 
respiration, fluidity and combustion. What m .y 
be concisely acknowledged here are the broac er 
tendencies of his thought. Such trends inclu je 
the mechanical philosophy of nature, the expe: i- 
mental and empirical view of knowledge aiid 
the religious frame of belief in which both these 
conceptions are set. The association of these 
principles in the mind of Robert Boyle gave rise 
to long reverberations in the thought of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thi 
cycle of ideas repeatedly expounded by him 
shaped the characteristic design of speculative 
ideas in England. Let us briefly review these 
articles of the new intellectual faith. 

Boyle’s persistent application of the 
mechanical explanation of natural phenomena 
is displayed in the titles of many of his works, 
The Mechanical Origin of Heat and Cold, The 
Mechanical Production of Magnetism, The 
Mechanical Production of Tastes and Odours, 
and, for a general consideration, The Excellence 
and Grounds of the Mechanical Philosophy. The 
treatise that contains his most explicit account 
of the principles of mechanism is The Origin of 
Forms and Qualities, Serving as an Introduction 
to the Mechanical Philosophy. The treatise 
appeared in 1666; a further and enlarged edition 
was published in 1670. The paper is a deliberate 
challenge to the traditional notions of Aris- 
totelian doctrines that were still maintained at 
the Universities. In place of the endless 
perspective of internal forms and essences, the 
new outlook reduces all natural things and 
processes to two embracing principles. First, 
there is one universal matter, common to all 
bodies in the universe. This substance is ex- 
tended, that is to say, occupies space, and is 
impenetrable. The infinite diversity of things 
and qualities in nature is due to the operation 
on primary matter of a second principle, 
motion. The opinion of the ancient physicists 
that motion is inherent in matter must be 
rejected, for matter is essentially inert. The 
origin of motion must be sought beyond the 
world of matter; and Boyle does not hesitate to 
ascribe it to the divine activity of the Creator 
when the world was framed by Him. The rules 
of motion that were then established are th: 
mechanical laws by which the parts of matter 
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operate upon one another. The parts of matter 
are themselves due to the work of motion, for 
motion breaks matter into fragments. The ulti- 
mate elements of matter are certain primitive 
indivisible particles that constitute the minima 
naturalia of the material world. Each of these 
infinitely minute particles may be conceived to 
have a determinate motion, shape and size; and 
nce there are numerous modes and rates of 
motion, and many shapes and sizes of particles, 

what a vast number of variations may we 
suppose capable of being produced by the com- 
sitions and re-compositions of myriads of 
igle invisible corpuscles that may be con- 
tained and concreted in one small body ?” 

orpuscles, in Boyle’s terms, are clusters of 
particles, that form the basic textures of bodies. 
hemical experiments on iron, salt, amber, 
pper and many other substances confirm the 
“puscularian hypothesis. On the basis of the 
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Ranelagh House (left), where Boyle in his later years maintained “ a noble laboratory.” 
The central rotunda is of a later date; a mid-eighteenth-century engraving 





calculable effects of the impact on one another 
of particles and corpuscles of varying bulk, 
figure and speed, it would be possible to show 
how the special natures of bodies arise and why 
changes in them occur, without recourse to the 
metaphysical powers of the old physics. If a 
substance, such as saltpetre, can be dissolved 
by chemical agents into a solution and then be 
re-united into its original nature, we may infer 
that the “ form” of a body, which, according 
to the accepted teaching, gives the body its 
special nature from which its qualities are 
believed to flow, is actually a modification of 
common matter, the minute parts of which are 
disposed in a particular manner. If the same 
parts were arranged in different ways, they 
would constitute other kinds of bodies. All 
compounds are made of the same fundamental 
elements; the differences between them spring 
from the mode in which the elementary factors 
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Title-page of The Sceptical Chemist, 
Amsterdam, 1668 


and forces are related to each other. A species 
of body is generated by the accession or with- 
drawal of corpuscles and by their transposition 
and arrangement. Boyle illustrates the plan of 
the mechanical philosophy by means of the 
favourite simile ofseventeenth-century scientific 
theory. In seeking to understand the complex 
elements that make a substance, the philosopher 
must suppose that they combine in the manner 
of the weight, spring, wheels and hands of a 
clock. A substance and its qualities can, in 
principle, be explained by means of the deter- 
mined inter-action of parts; by employing no 
other factors beside calculable forces between 
fixed items of matter. The laws of motion 
govern not only the action of engines but also 
the movements of the minute particles of 
bodies ; and those who deny this speak as though 
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“the laws of mechanism may take place in 1 
town-clock and not in a pocket-watch.” Wit. 


the comprehensive enthusiasm of a virtuoso cf 


the Royal Society, Boyle extends the theory t» 
many ranges of natural history, medicine ani 
physiology. And he dwells upon the service: 
which the mechanical philosophy may bring t» 
the arts of health, trade and the daily comfort; 
of men. 

It must be admitted that Boyle’s speculativ- 
physics lack definition. The account of the 
nature and activities of the corpuscles is vague 
and the process by which they form bodies i 
obscure. The chief failure is the absence of al! 
attempt to express the mechanism, which he 
everywhere proclaims, on mathematical lines 
In these respects Newton made signal advances 
upon Boyle’s mechanical philosophy. But the 
classical view of nature, the unity of all kinds of 
material things in a comprehensive mechanical, 
atomic physics, was first and most elaborately 
proclaimed in England by Boyle. 

Yet the temper of his mind was constitu- 
tionally averse to dogmatism. Here we turn to 
the second quality of his thought, its empiricism. 
He displays a profound distaste for rigid 
schemes and for speculation that outruns 
evidence. ‘‘ When an author,” he writes, “‘ after 
having cultivated a particular branch of physics, 
sets himself down to give a complete body of 
them, ke finds himself, by the nature of his 
undertaking and the laws of method, engaged 
to write of many things wherewith he is un- 
acquainted; whence he is reduced, either idly 
to repeat what, perhaps, has already been im- 
pertently delivered on the subject; or to say 
anything of it, to avoid saying nothing.” What 
he demands is that the makers of systems should 
offer evidence in proportion to the extensiveness 
of the theory to be built on it, and in the mean- 
time he requests that such superstructures 
should be looked upon as temporary. It is in 
this spirit that he embraces the corpuscular or 
mechanical philosophy. The scheme is no 
more than an hypothesis, a useful key with 
which to read the cipher of the natural world. 
We cannot find whether it is the right key save 
by trial, nor can we prove a priori that ours is 
the right key and that those of others are 
ill-fitting. 

Tireless accumulation of evidence, system- 
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atc experiment, cautious theorising, these 
m.thods proved to be vastly more valuable in 
sc ence than the rational procedure of Descartes. 
Tey became equally important in philosophy. 
The first great exponent of modern empiricism 
in philosophy, John Locke, was intimate with 
Boyle, and described himself as “an under- 
labourer ” to such “ master-builders ” as Boyle 
and Sydenham. “ Those who are diligent and 
judicious enough, thoroughly to study any part 
of philosophy,” writes Boyle, “ will, from 
the difficulties and uncertainties they find 
therein, be the most backward of all men to 
write systems.” Everywhere in his voluminous 
works he sets an example of openness of mind, 
humility before facts, and experimental ardour 
which influenced English thought for genera- 
tions. The “ corpuscularian hypothesis” of 
universal mechanism walks with the conviction 
that the details of the mechanism could be 
decided only by experimental inquiry. The 
mechanistic philosophy in his hands remains 
throughout a pragmatic ideal. 

Finally, this scheme of thought is blended 
with religious faith. In early youth, amid the 
mountains of Switzerland, Boyl. experienced a 
profound spiritual crisis and thereafter all his 
activities were coloured with religion. He wrote 
extensively upon the relations between natural 
philosophy and Christian belief, and warmly 
contested the opinions of those divines who 
feared that the new science would encourage 
irreligion. In The Christian Virtuoso and other 
writings he showed at length how experimental 
philosophy conduces to a firm persuasion of the 
existence and attributes of God. The more 
carefully the intricate contrivances of nature are 
examined, the more impressively are discerned 
the marks of supreme power, wisdom and 
goodness. Tiny creatures display traces of 
omniscience too delicate to be ascribed to any 
other cause. “‘ The silk-worm raises my wonder 
more than those outlandish monsters, which 
multitudes flock to pay to see.” And again, 
“The contrivance of every animal, and 
especially of a human body, is so curious and 
exquisite, that *tis almost impossible for any 

ne, who has not seen a dissection well made 
and anatomically considered, to conceive how 
uch excellent workmanship is displayed in 
‘nat admirable engine.” Such passages, which 


‘ater-raising by suction-pumps, and mercury levels in 
rometers. From Boyle’s Philosophical Works, 
25 ed. 


abound in Boyle, associate mechanism with 
theology and gave birth to the elaborate 
developments of the argument from design in 
the following centuries. The argument passed 
from Boyle to John Ray in his Wisdom of God in the 
works of Creation, Richard Bentley in his Boyle 
lectures, Nehemiah Grew in Cosmologia Sacra, 


. William Derham in Physico-Theology, and at 


length to William Paley’s Natural Theology and 
the Bridgewater Treatises. In other passages 
Boyle argues on lines that bring him into touch 
with more recent views. He points out that the 
natural philosopher who trusts the evidence of 
attested experience will not lightly dismiss the 
records of “ theological experience ” obtained 
from spiritual men. In Boyle there is attained 
a synthesis of the mechanical ideal in science, of 
the empirical and exploratory view of know- 
ledge, and of belief in the providential order of 
the world, the influence of which is prominent 
in the thought of the succeeding centuries. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE 
PARNELL, CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


SIR, 

“The common error of politics, and of much 
besides,”’ wrote John Morley, is “‘ the attribution to 
one cause of what is the effect of many.” In his 
interesting article, ‘“‘ The Ministerial Crisis of 1885 ” 
(History Today, March 1957), Mr. James shows that 
even the historian is not always immune. 

** O’Shea’s deception had completely succeeded 
in alienating Chamberlain and Parnell, and the latter 
turned elsewhere.” In thus neatly summing up 
Parnell’s switch from the Liberals to the Tories, 
Mr. James, like Garvin before him, exaggerates the 
effect of O’Shea’s deception. O’Shea admittedly 
concealed two letters from Parnell of January 5th 
and January 13th which would have made it clear 
that Chamberlain’s ‘‘ central board”? scheme was 
not an acceptable substitute for Home Rule. But 
this did not prevent Chamberlain from understand- 
ing the meaning of Parnell’s famous Cork speech of 
January 21st. ‘‘ No man has the right to fix the 
boundary to the march of a nation,” etc. Chamberlain 
must at least have doubted, after reading those words, 
whether his own scheme would finally settle Ireland’s 
claim to nationhood. Indeed, on the very day that 
Parnell was speaking in Cork, Chamberlain was 
writing to his friend Morley about the prospects for 
his solution in a vein of scepticism apparent enough, 
though naturally fortified with hope. The leaders 
of the Irish national party, he conceded, desired 
independence; but Parnell could “urge his fol- 
lowers to give a trial to the new system ”’; mean- 
while, O’Shea’s eagerness to “‘ press matters forward” 
might prove an obstacle. 

On the other side, was it as a result of O’Shea’s 
deception that Parnell ‘‘ turned elsewhere”? If 
Barry O’Brien is to be believed—he was of all 
Parnell’s friends the one who knew him best— 
Parnell’s eyes were all along fixed on Gladstone. 
Chamberlain would do no more than “ make the 
running for Mr. Gladstone,” while Chamberlain’s 
own pace-maker would be Lord Randolph Churchill. 
“He threatened Chamberlain with Randolph 
Churchill and Gladstone with both.” 

O’Shea’s deception was one factor, but only one 
in the alienation of Chamberlain and Parnell. 

Yours, etc., 
ELIZABETH PAKENHAM, 
London, S.W.3. 


Mr. Rhodes James writes : 


Chamberlain’s attitude to the scheme for Irish 
local government as drawn up by Parnell has been 
stated clearly by himself in the memorandum he 
drew up in 1891 (which has been published under 
the title Joseph Chamberlain—A political memoir, 
1880-1892, edited by Mr. C. H. D. Howard) on 
page 139: 

** While, however, I understood that Mr. 

Parnell proposed the scheme as a final settlement, 
I well knew that neither he, nor anyone else, 
could determine the course of future agitation, 
but I believed thén, as I do now, that the adoption 
of a large yet safe proposal for the extension of 
local government would have cut the ground 
from under the feet of the agitation for in- 
dependence .. .” 

Therefore, I do not think that Parnell’s speech at 
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Cork to which Lady Pakenham refers was of great 
importance. On April 28th Chamberlain went 
further, when he told Parnell that he and Dilkxe 
would resign if the plan was defeated in the Cabinct, 
and asked him if he would publicly support the 
scheme and allow the Crimes Act to be renewed for 
a year. To this Parnell (through O’Shea) sent an 
extremely guarded reply, which Chamberlain seems 
to have regarded as acceptance of his offer. The 
extent of his disillusionment with Parnell, which of 
course was a direct consequence of the misunder- 
standing over the Local Government scheme, can 
be seen in a letter written by Chamberlain to O’Shea 
on July 11th: 

** T think that Mr. Parnell is bound as a gentle- 
man and a man of honour to take steps to correct 
the impression, which appears to prevail among 
some of his supporters, that he is hostile either 
to our visit [Dilke and he had planned to go to 
Ireland] or to the scheme for local government 
which has been prepared on lines laid down by 
himself.” 

Chamberlain’s objectives in his scheme were 
limited, as he made it quite clear in his memorandum, 
but the unexpected and welcome success of private 
approach spurred him on in his endeavours to 
convince the Cabinet. I really do not think that 
either Garvin or myself (and I am flattered to be in 
such illustrious company) have exaggerated the 
effect of the deception practised by O’Shea. 

On the second point raised by Lady Pakenham 
I feel that we have come more into the realm of 
opinion. I have never accepted Barry O’Brien’s 
view that Parnell had his eyes “ all along ” fixed on 
Gladstone, or that he “used” Lord Randolph 
Churchill to the extent that is implied. The import- 
ance of the Tory control over the Lords cannot be 
overlooked when the reasons for Parnell’s actions in 
1885 are examined, nor can his personal friendship 
for Churchill. 

I think that Parnell’s attitude to Gladstone in 
the summer of 1885 was as O’Shea described it to 
Chamberlain in a letter of July 13th, when the Irish 
leader said that he regarded Gladstone’s decision to 
renew the Crimes Act as “‘ the landmark of the policy 
of the late Government.” This did not prevent him 
from attempting negotiations with Gladstone for the 
Irish vote at the elections, which Gladstone—to his 
great credit—summarily rejected. 

It frequently happens in an article of this kind 
that a conclusion based on a necessarily brief résum: 
of events can be challenged. But I must first reiterate 
the vital importance of the Parnell-Chamberlain 
détente, an importance which Chamberlain himself 
acknowledged. “I came to the conclusion that 
Parnell was trying to negotiate a better bargain with 
the Tories,” he wrote. ‘‘In fact, O’Shea said 
* He has had a better offer’.”” Secondly, I maintain 
that the immense importance which Chamberlain 
placed upon the scheme was demonstrated by his 
mentioning the possibility of resignation if it was 
rejected by the Cabinet. Thirdly, I cannot accept 
that Parnell’s switch to the Tories can be put down 
to a desire to use them as a whip with which to 
expedite Gladstone’s “‘ conversion.” I think that in 
putting forward this suggestion Lady Pakenham has 
made the same error of which she accused me! 
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Captain Charles Asgill 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN INCIDENT, 1782 







From: “ History of the War 
with America, etc.,”” by John 
1786 


Andrews 


** Innocent, but condemned to die”’; CAPTAIN ASGILL 


Bitter feelings between Loyalists and Patriots after the British Surrender at Yorktown 
led to many skirmishes and retaliations. 


By GERALD O. HAFFNER 


was condemned to die. Why did this 

young Englishman’s plight become an 
international issue ? Why were the rulers of 
nations involved in his case—including King 
George III and King Louis XVI ? And why 
did some of them implore that Asgill’s life be 
spared ? The answers to these questions are to 
be found in the complicated and baffling details 


C APTAIN CHARLES ASGILL, though innocent, 
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of the closing years of the American Revolution. 

Although the peace terms concluding the 
War of Independence had not been signed, 
fighting between the British and American 
military forces had virtually ended after the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia, 
on October 19th, 1781. Nevertheless, in a 
number of areas, skirmishes and acts of retalia- 
tion continued between the Loyalists and the 
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From: “ Historical Collections of the State of New Jersey,” by J. W. 
Barber and H. Howe, |84 


Above: House of the Patriot Captain, JOSHUA HUDDY 


Left: GENERAL SIR HENRY CLINTON, from a painting by 
Gilbert Stuart, 1776 


Patriots. In New Jersey these opposing parties 
were still consumed with hatred for each other. 
Loyalist and Patriot leaders refused to let the 
emotions of war cool down, and clamoured for 
direct action. Among the Patriots Captain 
Joshua Huddy was one of the most ardent 
spirits. During the spring of 1782 he was in 
command of a block-house at Tom’s River in 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. On March 
24th his fortification was attacked by a party of 
Loyalist refugees from New York, which had 
been a haven for Loyalists throughout the war. 
Huddy fought bravely, but his ammunition ran 
out; he surrendered and was taken as a prisoner 
to New York. After being lodged in two 
different jails, he was put in irons and sent to an 
armed guard ship, anchored off Sandy Hook, 
New Jersey. This American officer was given 
no trial; yet he was informed that he was to be 
hanged. 

In accordance with these designs, Captain 
Richard Lippincott, a native of New Jersey, 
but then in the service of the King, was sent to 
the guard ship with secret instructions issued 








b, the Board of Refugees, a Loyalist group. On 
Aoril 12th, 1782, Captain Huddy was taken 
fr »m the ship by sixteen Loyalist refugees under 
tl: direction of Lippincott, and carried to a 
piace called Gravelly Point on the New Jersey 
store. He was given time to make his last will 
ard testament; then with such equipment as 
three wooden rails, a barrel, and some rope, 
the party of Loyalists hanged Huddy. A 
piacard was attached to the victim’s body which 
spoke of vengeance, and confirmed that this 
was retaliation for previous deeds of cruelty 
committed by the Patriots. With an ironic 
twist, the sign ended with this statement: 
“Up goes Huddy for Philip White.” The 
excuse for the hanging was the death of a 
Loyalist, Philip White, who, after being taken a 
prisoner, tried to escape from his guards. But, 
according to two authorities, Captain Huddy 
was not involved in the killing of Philip White, 
as the Loyalist refugees asserted. In fact, 
Huddy was already a prisoner, confined in New 
York, when the White incident occurred. 
This was partisan warfare with all its bloody 
vengefulness. After the wanton hanging of 


Huddy, the exasperated Patriots of New Jersey, 


in their turn, called for retaliation. They wrote 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Army, George Washington. By making this 
appeal, they raised the question to a national 
level. If retaliation were to be carried out, it 
would be a national, not a local, action. Wash- 
ington informed Sir Henry Clinton, the British 
commander, that there would be retaliation 
unless the perpetrators of Huddy’s murder 
were given up. Meanwhile, he stood firmly 
against public sentiment, and delayed the 
immediate execution of a British officer which 
was urged upon him. 

The |Commander-in-Chief summoned 
twenty-five of his officers to meet in a council of 
war at Major-General William Heath’s head- 
quarters. The facts of Huddy’s case were 
presented, and the questions submitted to the 
officers in council were to be answered secretly 
and forwarded to Washington. In their replies, 
all the American officers agreed that retaliation 
was justifiable. A majority believed that Sir 
Henry Clinton should hand over Lippincott. 
If Clinton refused, Washington’s advisers were 
of the opinion that a British officer with the 


same military rank as Huddy should be the 
object of retaliation. He was to be selected by 
lot. Thus, a British officer was to be hanged 
unless the enemy sent out “ the author of the 
inhuman act.” Congress gave its approval, and 
the British commander in New York was 
notified of American intentions. 

Washington, in his letter to Clinton, 
demanded either Lippincott or the person who 
had given the initial orders for Huddy’s execu- 
tion. Should the person who was responsible 
be of lower rank than captain, as many per- 
petrators as necessary, according to the tariff 
rate of exchange, were to be handed over to 
the American officials. Clinton, in response to 
Washington, admitted that the hanging was a 
barbarous act, and ordered an investigation of 
the affair. 

The British officer selected for retaliation 
was to have been an unconditional prisoner of 
war. The Secretary at War informed Washing- 
ton that the Americans at that time possessed 
no unconditional officer. The American com- 
mander then gave orders that either a capitula- 
tion or a convention officer should be selected. 
Subsequently, it was discovered that an error 
had been made; the Americans possessed two 
unconditional officers, prisoners of war. But 
the orders had been issued and could not be 
rescinded. Washington was distressed that a 
convention, instead of an _ unconditional, 
prisoner might have to suffer. 

According to the plans drawn up, General 
Moses Hazen, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
to conduct the drawing of the lots. Hazen 
could select captive officers from any post in 
Maryland or Pennsylvania. He therefore 
ordered to Lancaster those British officers who 
were then confined at York; and on May 27th, 
1782, the thirteen officers now at Lancaster 
drew lots. Thirteen pieces of paper were placed 
in a hat. On one slip of paper was written the 
single word, “‘ unfortunate.” The misfortune 
fell upon Captain Charles Asgill, the young son 
of Sir Charles Asgill. It is said that one of the 
more fortunate officers sat up all night with 
voung Asgill, because, if the latter escaped, the 
former feared there would be another drawing 
of lots. The victim was sent under guard to 
Philadelphia and then on to Chatham, New 
Jersey. A friend, Major James Gordon, was 














Opposed to making “‘ more ill blood ’’; ELIAS BOUDINOT, 1740-1821, Member of the 
American Continental Congress; engraving after St. Mémin, 1798 


permitted to accompany him. General Wash- 
ington ordered that kindness and politeness be 
shown to the prisoner; but the officer of the 
guard was to make certain that Asgill’s security 
was maintained. 

As has been mentioned, Captain Asgill was 
not an unconditional war prisoner. He had 
capitulated when the British laid down their 
arms at Yorktown and was waiting to be 
exchanged. Washington was uneasy over this 
fact, and wrote to others about the question- 
ableness of using a person for retaliation who 
had placed his faith in the terms of a capitula- 
tion. A widespread sympathy for Asgill was 
also beginning to develop throughout the thir- 
teen colonies and abroad. Even the Loyalists 
in New York were worried about the evils they 
had unwittingly drawn upon their heads. 

In the meantime, the British had requested 
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a delay in Asgill’s execution. They had 
arrested Lippincott, and were proceeding with 
a court-martial. This turned out to be a time- 
consuming affair. During the trial, Lippincott 
asserted that he was not responsible for hanging 
Huddy, but was merely carrying out orders. 
Who, then, had ordered Huddy’s execution ? 
It was revealed that the accused had received 
verbal instructions from the former royal 
governor of New Jersey, William Franklin, 
and the Board of Refugees—frequently termed 
the Board of Associated Loyalists. Some 
writers have implied that Franklin tried to dis- 
suade Lippincott from divulging this informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, if Clinton was genuinely 
eager to punish the offenders, he would have 
to look for them among the Loyalist association 
which he had recently helped to create. Even- 
tually Lippincott was pronounced not guilty. 
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‘he British sent a copy of the proceedings to 
\ ashington; and he, in turn, forwarded the 
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dings to Congress. As the testimony 
revealed that the accused had merely complied 
with orders issued by the Board of Refugees, 
and as ex-governor Franklin was the president 
o. this group—and, incidentally, the son of the 
well-known Patriot, Benjamin Franklin—some 
Americans thought that he alone should be held 
accountable for Huddy’s death. 

While Congress was trying to reach a 
decision, the British had a change in their 
high command. Sir Guy Carleton arrived in 
New York as Commander-in-Chief. The new 
commander, as his predecessor had done, 
expressed a deep sense of regret in regard to 
the Huddy incident and Carleton promised to 
make a further inquiry. He also disbanded the 
Board of Associated Loyalists. Meanwhile, 
the preliminary articles of peace had been 
agreed and announced. General Washington 
therefore felt that a retaliatory execution would 
no longer accomplish its original purpose. 
Nevertheless, he was not satisfied with the 
findings of the British court-martial. 

A majority in the Continental Congress did 
not approve of the results of the British inquiry 
and demanded an immediate execution. “ It is 
a melancholy reflection,” wrote William 
Livingston, a former member of Congress and 
then governor of New Jersey, “that the 
innocent must suffer for the guilty; but it is 
to be hoped this will prove mercy in the end, 
as it may bring the most savage nation in the 
world to reflect that their crimes will in the end 
fall upon their own heads.” Again, he wrote 
that it is “ absolutely necessary to execute the 
resolution to retaliate, which we have so often 
taken, and so frequently been prevented by our 
feelings from carrying into execution.” Living- 
ston, intemperate as he was, was merely echo- 
ing the sentiments of many in Congress. Thus 
the Congressional debate raged for three days, 
during which Elias Boudinot and James Duane, 
members of Congress from New Jersey and 
New York, led the minority which maintained 
that there should be a stay of execution. 
According to the former, “ more ill blood ap- 
seared in the House ” than he had ever seen 
oefore. Finally, at the close of the third day 
vhen the question was ordered to be taken, the 


minority, perceiving that nothing else could be 
done, asked that the question be delayed until 
the following morning. Harsh words had been 
uttered, and many had been greatly irritated, 
and so the minority promised that they would 
say no more if their request were granted. It 
was. After the minutes had been read the 
following morning, the President of Congress 
presented to the Congressmen a letter that he 
had just received from Washington. But before 
the contents of the letter are revealed, we must 
note the passage of time. Congress had been 
debating this question during the first days of 
November 1782. Between July and November 
other events had taken place behind the scenes. 

Since her husband was seriously ill, Lady 
Asgill, Captain Asgill’s mother, had to bear the 
burden of trying to save her only son. As no 
other member of the family was in a position 
to act, she addressed an appeal to the King, 
who thereupon ordered the British commander 
in America to give up Huddy’s executioners, 
but the American Loyalists in England exerted 
their influence to prevent the order being 
despatched or, if it did arrive, being put into 
effect. Meanwhile, Lady Asgill also appealed 
to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Comte de Vergennes, imploring him to per- 
suade Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette to 
intercede on her son’s behalf. “A word, a 
word from you (she wrote in her despair), like 
a voice from Heaven, would liberate us from 
desolation . . .” At the French, as at the 
English, court she found a sympathetic under- 
standing. ‘“‘ The goodness of their majesties’ 
hearts (reported Vergennes to Washington) 
induces them to desire that the inquietudes of 
an unfortunate mother may be calmed, and her 
tenderness reassured.” In this same message, 
Vergennes pointed out the following fact for 
Washington’s consideration: “‘ Captain Asgill 
is doubtless your prisoner, but he is among 
those whom the arms of the king contributed to 
put into your hands at Yorktown. Although 
this circumstance does not operate as a safe- 
guard, it however justifies the interest I permit 
myself to take in this affair.” 

The question of Asgill’s fate was by now 
attracting widespread attention in Europe and 
America. The Estates General of Holland asked 
the Continental Congress to pardon him. 
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Benjamin Franklin, currently engaged in 
receiving the plaudits of the ladies of France 
and in helping the other American commis- 
sioners negotiate the terms of peace, took a keen 
interest in the case. He knew that General 
Washington was under pressure; but he was 
reasonably certain there would be no execution. 
Franklin, however, could do little to relieve the 
immediate sufferings of the Asgill family. 
Captain Asgill wrote to Sir Guy Carleton; but 
no satisfactory response came from British 
Headquarters. Thomas Paine, the revolution- 
ary pamphleteer, also pleaded with Carleton to 
give up Lippincott. If the British commander 
refused, then Carleton, according to Paine, 
would be Asgill’s executioner. In late August 
the prisoner was placed on temporary parole. 
Asgill and his friend, Major Gordon, were per- 
mitted to ride over the countryside surrounding 
Chatham and Morristown, New Jersey. Thus 
events had been building up to a climax. The 
Continental Congress in November had to 
make the final decision. Would its members 
resolutely support the threatened national 
retaliation upon an innocent person ? 


After three days of debate, Congress was 


presented with Washington’s message. Vergen- 
nes’ letter to Washington and Lady Asgill’s 
letter (which Vergennes had also forwarded) 
were read before Congress. The majority and 
minority members of the Congressional debate 
were both surprised when the contents of these 
letters were revealed to them—a few of the 
former being suspicious of their genuineness ; 
but, after a thorough examination of the letters 
and signatures, they were convinced that this 
was no scheme concocted by the minority. 
According to Elias Boudinot, Lady Asgill’s 
eloquent plea for her son’s life was “ enough 
to move the heart of a Savage...” Congress 
immediately approved the sparing of Asgill’s 
life as a compliment to the French Court. It 
was then proposed that the prisoner be returned 
to Lancaster, Pennsylvania; but, upon a second 
consideration, he was released without an 
exchange of prisoners. He was free to go to 
New York and thence to England. 

As a result of this Congressional decision, 





the young nation avoided the shedding <f 
innocent blood. The French intercession ca 
behalf of Captain Charles Asgill, an Englist - 
man and their former enemy, played no sma | 
part in influencing Congress to release hin. 
French action gave Congress the pretext fcr 
retreat it needed. Possibly a few Congressme1 
thought that the complete liberation of the 
prisoner showed too much obsequiousness to a 
foreign sovereign. But to George Washington 
their decision was extremely welcome news; 
and John Adams, on the peace commission in 
Paris, declared that it came as an “ exquisite ” 
relief to his feelings. 

Elias Boudinot, as we have seen, was a 
member of Congress; but he had formerly 
been the first American Commissary General 
of Prisoners of War and was wise in the ways 
of prisoners. He opined that Asgill, upon his 
return to England, did not show much gratitude 
toward those in America who had pleaded his 
cause. Asgill, in fact, did nothing to repudiate 
the false accounts of his liberation, published 
in the English newspapers. Later, he charged 
that gallows had been erected outside his 
prison window, and that upon them was placed 
a placard indicating that they were designed for 
him. Washington emphatically denied these 
charges. Some commentators have suggested 
that Asgill should have acknowledged a letter 
he received from Washington. But, whatever 
may be thought of his conduct, Asgill had 
been reprieved; he went back to England 
and later continued his service in the British 
Army. 

After Asgill had been liberated, Washington 
inquired of Carleton about the promised British 
inquiry into Huddy’s execution. Little pro- 
gress, he learned, had been made. The war was 
over, and the subject dropped. Captain Charles 
Asgill had spent from May to November 1782, 
in prison, expecting the sentence of death. 
Momentarily the spotlight of the world had 
been focused upon an innocent man, thrust to 
the front of the international stage. By his 
release, a wound had been healed in Anglo- 
American relations. Asgill thereafter dropped 
into obscurity. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


BRITAIN AND HUNGARY, 1849 


Mr. Ian Young, in his interesting article on the 
ngarian revolution, left out certain facts which I 
»w have been much emphasized by Communist 
pagandists. They have not been ignored by our 
t historians. In 1848 quite a number of British 
esmen, alarmed by the revolutionary character 
Kossuth’s revolt, far from discouraging the 
\ssiams were actually urging them to intervene in 
ingary. The late Professor R..W. Seton Watson 
ats this out in his Britain in Europe 1789-1914 
266). He tells us that “‘ Wellington not once, but 
peatedly, pressed upon Brunner the need for 
Russian intervention in Hungary—saying every time 
they met, ‘ Act but with enough force’... Aberdeen 
also favoured intervention. . . . Palmerston also 
encouraged Brunner in favour of intervention, giving 
as his opinion that Russia must act in aid of Austria, 
but must then ‘ finish as quickly as possible’.”” It 
was only after his revolt was crushed that Palmerston 
changed his views and encouraged the Sultan to 
hold out against giving up the Hungarian and Polish 
refugees to Austria and Russia. Later still he tried 
to arrange a personal interview with Kossuth. 

Up till recently the Hungarians were taught that 
Russian Communism had no similarity or relation- 
ship to Czar Nicholas’ policy but was the heir of the 
European revolution which Lord Palmerston had 
spurned. Englishmen and Americans, especially if 
they were poets, who had supported Hungary from 
the first, were loudly acclaimed. Thus in a booklet 
issued in Budapest in 1948 to commemorate the 
centenary of the Hungarian revolution poems by 
Walter Savage Landor, Swinburne, Lowell and 
Whittier are quoted. Landor in his poem thus 
apostrophizes the citizens of New York City: 

Rise one and all as when 

Ye hail’d the man of men, 

And give not sumptuous feast nor sounding praise 

To that brave Magyar, 

But wage a pious war 

And shed your glory round his closing days. 

(The pious war would presumably have been 
against the Austrians and Russians.) 

Landor was indeed a valuable find for Hungarian 
Communists. Not only did he open a fund for the 
refugees, to which George Meredith contributed, 
but on receiving a letter of thanks from Kossuth 
declared *‘ I who have held the hand of Kosciosco 
now kiss with veneration the signature of Kossuth.” 

In Britain we should be sure that all the relevant 
facts are made known to our students whether they 
tell in our favour or no. I therefore send this supple- 
ment to Mr. Young’s article. 

Yours, etc., 
NEVILLE MASTERMAN, 
University College of Swansea. 
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ve MARCO POLO 


Mr. Tregonning’s article on ‘“ Kublai Khan 
and South-East Asia ” would be all the better 
ithout the gratuitous suggestion that Marco Polo, 
‘hile ostensibly escorting Princess Cocachin to 
ersia, “visited Java and inspected the scene of 
perations in 1292.” 

There is really no evidence that the Polo family 


enjoyed the status at Kublai’s court which this would 
imply. From the absence of any reference to them 
in Chinese sources and the falsity of some of the 
claims made on their behalf (their réle in the siege 
of Siang-yang-fu and Marco’s governorship of 
Yang-chau) it is clear that this was greatly exagger- 
ated by Marco or by his chronicler Rustichello. The 
dispatch of a Mongol princess as a bride for Kublai’s 
great-nephew Arghun is a well-attested historical 
event; and it is surely natural enough that a family 
of Venetian merchants, long resident in the Far East, 
should have seized this opportunity of returning 
home. We have only the chronicler’s word for it 
that any obstacles had been put in their way, or that 
the bride was entrusted to their care. 

As for Java, it is not stated or implied that Marco 
ever visited it—for the “ Java” of the Prologue is 
evidently “‘ Little Java,” i.e., Sumatra. Indeed he 
has very little to say about it, except that it is “‘ the 
biggest island in the world, over 3,000 miles in 
circuit.” If the Great Khan really received a report 
on these lines from his “‘ trusted lieutenant ” after 
a special mission to the island, an excellent reason 
suggests itself for Marco’s prompt return to Europe : 
Kublai presumably sacked him. 

Yours, etc., 
R. E. LATHAM, 
Caterham, Surrey. 


SiR, AARON BURR 


Your issue of March 1957 has been read with 
considerable enjoyment and appreciation. On page 
I7I you present an excellent letter from Mr. Homer 
Joseph Dodge, National Press Club, Washington, 
D.C. In his letter, Mr. Dodge refers to the passage 
of time as a filter which removes the impurities. 
However, in Mr. Esmond Wright’s article (pp. 182- 
189) the filter does not seem to have operated. Mr. 
Wright fails to show that Colonel Aaron Burr was a 
brave soldier, a forceful officer, an astute politician, 
and a statesman of considerable ability. He had 
ample reason for issuing a challenge to a duel. That 
challenge was accepted by his antagonist. He did 
not aim to kill his opponent—it was the chance 
deflection of the bullet by a rib that made the wound 
a mortal one. 

Colonel Burr never planned to take New York 
and New England out of the American Union. He 
was not a threat to the future of the American state, 
even though he disagreed with the President about 
many matters of public policy. Let us hope that 
the filter of time will serve to remove the mis- 
conceptions which appear to persist concerning 
Colonel Aaron Burr, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Yours, etc., 
SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, JR. 
President General, 
The Aaron Burr Association. 


Sir METHODISM AND REVOLUTION 


Dr. Hobsbawm’s interesting article on ‘‘ Metho- 
dism and the Threat of Revolution in Britain” 
(History Today, February 1957) no doubt left the 
impression that the various Methodist denomina- 
tions provided the backbone of the working-class 
movement in the 1830’s and 1840’s. Some statistics 











of religious belief published by James Gwyther in 
the Manchester Guardian of June 7th, 1843 (p. 4, 
cols. 4-5) show, however, that 50 per cent of the 
425 persons imprisoned for their part in the Plug 
Plot riots of August 1842 in Lancashire (probably a 
fair cross-section of the ultra-Radical movement in 
the North of England) professed to be Anglicans. 
The complete table (compiled from information 
furnished by the chaplains of Kirkdale Gaol, Liver- 
pool, and the Preston House of Correction, and the 
register of the New Bailey Prison, Manchester) was 
as follows: No religion or religion unknown, 66; 
Church, 213; Catholics, 54; Dissenters (all sects), 92. 
Of the 92 Dissenters, there were 59 Methodists, 
4 “ Ranters ”’ (i.e., Primitive Methodists), 9 Baptists, 
5 Swedenborgians, 4 Presbyterians, 3 Calvinists, 
2 Quakers (evidently militants !) and 2 Unitarians. 
It will be seen that the Roman Catholics were, at any 
rate numerically, almost as’ important as_ the 
Methodists. 
Yours, etc., 
W. H. CHALONER, 
The University, Manchester 13. 


Dr. Hobsbawm writes : 


Dr. Chaloner’s valuable new source confirms the 
exceptional strength of Anglicanism in Lancashire, 
which I noted (p. 118), and my general argument. 
The relative strength of Anglicans and Methodists 
in his sample is just about what it was to be in the 
1851 Religious Census for Lancashire. Clearly the 
Methodists took absolutely no notice of their leaders’ 
views on riot and revolution. But the Roman 





Catholics seem to have supplied a disproportionate! 
small number of rioters. 


Sir, THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION 


Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’s rejoinder, insistin 
on his error about lack of references in the U.S.S.F 
to the February Revolution of 1917, appears a for: 
night after all leading Soviet newspapers, as well < 
the literary magazines and popular weeklies, hav 
(as might have been expected) devoted columns « 
historical articles, reminiscences and editorials to 
the subject. 

In reply to documentary references, demonstrat- 
ing how groundless his view that, in the opinion « 
Russian revolutionaries “there was no chance of a 
successful rising unless Russia was engaged in 
foreign war,” the best he can do is to show Leni: 
thinking that war between Austria and Russia wouk 
be “ very useful ” to the cause of revolution—whic! 
is quite different. Of course, if there were a war, all 
revolutionaries everywhere would take advantage 
it: the Stuttgart International Socialist Congress had 
laid it down as their duty, in 1907. 

Incidentally, Sir Robert seems to be the victim o! 
a misprint: Lenin wrote, in the letter he quotes, not 
“in Western Europe ””—which would make the 
quotation even less germane to the point—but “‘ ir 
all Eastern Europe ” (Works, 4th edn. vol. 35, p. 48 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’s other red herrings 
(including his personal remarks) may be good politics 
they are not history. 

Yours, etc., 
ANDREW ROTHSTEIN, 
London, N.6. 
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HISTORY TODAY v. A NEW CAR 


have recently received a letter from you bewail- 
ing the fact that I failed to renew my subscription to 
Hi tory Today. 

n the first place, I did not subscribe to your 
me.azine. My father purchased the subscription for 
me, as a birthday gift. I believe he was under the 
impression that History Today was a sort of British 
Ti2z, giving monthly reports of world events. I 
know that I was unde: the impression that I would 
get a new car for my birthday. 

Secondly, I believe your magazine appeals to 
two types of people: the general reader who is 
intrigued by history itself, and is willing to read it in 
unrelated bits and pieces; and the scholar, who is 
interested in new work being done, and also in 
observing the errors and delusions of his colleagues. 

Thirdly, you have no idea how hilarious a post- 
man ina small Eastern Oregon town becomes when 
he sees an address like “‘ K. B. Koeppen, ESQ.” 

I have not the background to criticize, except in a 
few instances, the accuracy of your articles. I am 
quite willing to criticize their style. None of the 
articles which I noticed were thoroughly unreadable; 
conversely, few were well written. Apparently the 
dispassionate manner with which an historian is 
supposed to view his subject often prevents him 
from writing with ease and colour. Your authors 
seem to enjoy using what might be termed the 
genteel bromide. 

You might follow the example of that charming 
American magazine, The Police Gazette. I can’t say 
that I have ever read it, but I have noticed that about 
every six months the cover bears a large banner, 
“TS HITLER ALIVE ?” You could do some- 
thing quite similar, but in a more scholarly manner. 
I might suggest a monthly series, consisting of 
“ German Sadism, 1933-45; An Evaluation,” ‘‘ Eva 
Peron—Was She Eva Braun’s Sister ?”, and 
perhaps “‘ Hitler’s Sex Life: A Photographic Supple- 
ment.” The possibilities are limitless. 

Yours, etc., 
K. B. VON KOEPPEN, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


TENNESSEE HISTORY 
SIR 

I should like to write to say how much I enjoy 
your magazine. It is not often that one is able to find 
a historical magazine with the exceptional quality 
of your magazine. Since I am specializing in English 
history, it is especially beneficial to me. I enjoyed 
very much “‘ The Jordan Coup d’Etat: March Ist, 
1956.” 

I am a student of history at Cumberland Uni- 
versity in Lebanon, Tennessee. Lebanon is located 
about thirty miles east of Nashville, the capital of 
the state of Tennessee. The Hermitage, the home 
of the former United States President, Andrew 
Jackson, is located in Nashville. Within driving 
distance of Cumberland are the homes of two other 
American Presidents, Andrew Johnson and James 
K. Polk. I shall be glad to correspond with any of 
your readers who are interested in “ Tennessee 
history.” 

Yours, etc., 
THOMAS E. PARTLOW, 
Lebanon, Tennessee. 


sir, NAVAL PAY 


In his letter which appears on p. 190 of the March 
number, Mr. Saxby suggests that by the end of the 
eighteenth century payment by ticket was a thing of 
the past. In this I agree with him, as also in his 
observation that “‘ tickets were, with some excep- 
tions, no more than a seventeenth-century device for 
dealing with shortage of money,”’’ though he might 
have added—“ at the expense of the seamen.” 

Increasing financial stability gradually obviated 
the need (or excuse) for the use of tickets, and from 
Pepys’ day onwards payment in specie proceeded side 
by side with the practice of issuing tickets to make 
up the deficit. The financial chaos which charac- 
terized the post-revolutionary period of 1689-1697 
is reflected in the payment of the seamen, largely by 
ticket; in connection with which I would refer Mr. 
Saxby to The Sergison Papers (edited for the Navy 
Records Soc. by the present writer, as Vol. LXXXIX 
of their series, for the year 1949) where the whole 
subject of naval pay of the period is dealt with in 
some detail. 

In 1702, so great had become the problem of 
honouring the accumulated mass of unpaid tickets 
that the government were seriously considering the 
offer made by a commercial association to take over 
the whole business of paying on sight, but at a lower 
discount than that at which they were passing from 
hand to hand, all seamen’s tickets presented to them, 
against ultimate redemption at face value by govern- 
ment. 

As a measure for encouraging recruitment, an 
Act of Parliament of 1705 included a clause making 
it obligatory to pay any man “ turned over ”’ to an- 
other ship, or discharged as unfit for further service, 
the wages due to him. Furthermore, if any such 
payments were made by ticket, the tickets were to be 
payable in specie within one month of being presented 
at the Navy Office. Even so, it is doubtful if all 
these were honoured punctually; for in 1710, in reply 
to an inquiry from the Admiralty on “ the incon- 
veniences arising . . . from the payment of seamen’s 
tickets,” the Navy Board definitely state that, since 
the Act of 1705 was passed, 10,784 tickets had been 
presented at the Navy Office “ which,” they add 
significantly, ‘“‘ have been paid as money could be had 
for them.” 

Yours, etc., 

R. D. MERRIMAN, 
Commander R.I.N. (Retd.), Reigate, Surrey. 


Sm MUSICAL EPITAPHS 


In the preparation of a volume in the Music Book 
series, the writer is anxious to trace records of 
musical epitaphs and associated inscriptions appear- 
ing on tombstones and memorials. Although the 
request principally concerns the search for epitaphs 
of musicians, hymn and ballad inscriptions, the fact 
that items prior to 1850 are mainly sought does not 
preclude interesting and appropriate inscriptions of 
later date being placed in this volume. . 

In order that the work may be as comprehensive 
and as authoritative as possible, may I appeal to 
readers who may have information to offer to com- 
municate with the undersigned. Full acknowledge- 
ment will be made for all data submitted. 

Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR, 
Arts Theatre Club, London, W.C.2. 
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County Gu ides 


EDITED BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


Concise, apposite, informative, and generously illustrated with prints, 
photographs, maps and drawings intelligently chosen, these guides are all that 
may be expected from so distinguished an editor —and a necessity for any tourist 
really interested in the places he is visiting. 


Shropshire JOHN PIPER & JOHN BETJEMAN 


Oxfordshire JOHN PIPER 


Gloucestershire ANTHONY WEST & DAVID VEREY 


Devon BRIAN WATSON 
Northumberland THOMAS SHARP 
Herefordshire DAVID VEREY 


The West Coast of Scotland | sTEPHEN BONE 


Pocket Pilot for the K. ADLARD COLES 
South Coast 
Wiltshire THE LATE ROBERT BYRON & 


DAVID VEREY 


IN PREPARATION 





Norfolk WILHELMINE HARROD & THE REV. C. F. L. LINNELL 


from all booksellers at 12/6 each 


PUBLISHED BY FABER AND FABER LTD 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PROGRESS AND HISTORY 


yRESS IN THE AGE OF REASON. By R. V. Sampson, 
pp. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

Chis book is important both as an_ historical 

stigation of the intellectual climate of the 

ightenment and for the author’s controversial 
idpoint. Briefly, he holds that the eighteenth 

‘tury was right to believe in a rational system of 

its and moral and political principles; that when 

system was undermined by Hume, thinkers 
med for guidance instead to some philosophy of 
istory to inform them where society is tending, 
1d so to provide them with a criterion for political 
ion; that this has led to Marxism and to most of 
present anxieties; and that it is high time we 
‘turned to the rationalist spirit of the eighteenth 
ntury. 

His book traces the growth and decline of the 
rationalist idea of progress and its supersession by 
the historicist idea of progress. The former was 
composed of three main ingredients. First, there 
was the idea of the progressive improvement and 
accumulation of knowledge and elimination of error 
and superstition (superstition and acquisitiveness 
being regarded as the sources of all social evil). 
Sampson is especially interesting, here, on the role 
of Pascal, who is usually overlooked in this connec- 
tion. Unlike Descartes, who believed in a swift 
and complete transformation of dark ignorance into 
enlightened certainty, Pascal stressed the gradual 
and never finished process of correcting and improv- 
ing, as experience multiplies, the earlier approxima- 
tions of science. There was, secondly, the idea of 
human perfectibility, the optimistic version of the 
belief we find so frightening today that the mind is 
like a piece of wax which can be freely moulded by 
environmental influences, especially education. Dr. 
Sampson traces the contributions of Locke (it is a 
pity he takes no account of the recently published 
Essays on the Law of Nature), Helvetius, Hartley and 
Priestley to the idea of psychology as an “ experi- 
mental physics of the soul” which will enable 
human nature to be re-made. 

But re-made according to what criterion ? This 
leads to the third main ingredient in the eighteenth- 
century idea of progress, Nature, a concept whose 
different meanings Dr. Sampson carefully elucidates. 
But here difficulties begin. The meaning he em- 
phasizes is the idea of primitive or original human 
simplicity, and he says that this supports the idea of 

the inevitability of progressive development.” 
But it actually encourages the reverse, namely, 
nostalgia for a golden age in the past. No doubt he 
is only mirroring here an inconsistency in the think- 
ing of the philosophes. But the way in which they 
extricated themselves from it raises a serious difficulty 
for his larger belief in the head-on clash between 
good eighteenth-century rationalism and bad nine- 

‘nth-century historicism. For the philosophes 

uld only transplant the golden age from the past 
to the future by resorting to a historicist belief in 
the imevitability of its eventual arrival. All this is 
brought out very clearly by Dr. Sampson himself, 
ooth in his analysis of Condorcet’s talk about fore- 
ting “‘ the future destinies of the human species,” 

i in a chapter headed “ The Eschatology of 

gress,’ where he reconstructs the grim Utopias 


envisaged by the progressivists. What this reliance 
on what the future will necessarily be like means is, 
I think, that Dr. Sampson is wrong when he says 
that eighteenth-century believers in Nature asserted 
a fundamental dualism between is and ought which 
disappeared with Hume’s criticism of natural law. 
Hume objected to people trying to do precisely what 
the philosophes were trying to do, namely, to derive 
what ought to be from facts—in this case, from facts 
about human nature and past and future history. 
Dr. Sampson quotes a revealing and representative 
statement from Volney that all political issues can 
and must be settled by a scientific understanding of 
natural laws: the distinction between is and ought 
has disappeared. 

The later historicist idea of progress differs 
importantly from the usual eighteenth-century idea, 
not over the shared assumption that an understand- 
ing of history can provide moral and political orienta- 
tion, but in the belief which Dr. Sampson emphasizes 
in his discussion of Turgot, Kant and Herder, that 
irrationality is a necessary spur to rationality, so that 
there can be no progress without the challenge of 
war, revolution and bloodshed. 

In this discussion of Hegel and Marx Dr. Sampson 
seems, for the first time, a little unsure of his way. 
He criticizes certain rather remote Hegelian ideas 
at length on the ground that had they been valid 
they would have invalidated Marxism, of which he 
is in any case critical—which seems a roundabout 
procedure. But none of these criticisms alters the 
fact that he has written a work of quality and serious- 
ness which should be read by anyone interested in 
the Enlightenment for its own sake or for the great 
issues it raises. 

J. W. N. WATKINS. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. By Roger Fulford, 343 pp. 

(Faber and Faber. 25s.) 

“Women of England . . . Awake !”’ wrote the 
philosopher William Thompson in 1825. Mr. 
Fulford’s lucid, fascinating and provocative book 
goes on to describe the struggle and agony of that 
awakening in the campaign for women’s suffrage. 
Touched off by the great Reform Bill of 1832, the 
movement began quietly enough, in Victorian 
drawing-rooms, in an occasional meeting or a peti- 
tion decorously presented to Parliament. And, at 
first, it almost seemed that it would be easy. The 
Reform Bill had, for the first time, specifically 
limited votes to “ male persons.” All that was 
needed was a small amendment, in 1867, to the new 
Reform Bill then going through Parliament. For 
“man” substitute “‘ person” and the thing would 
be done. 

But it was not, Mr. Fulford tells us, to be so easy. 
The amendment, moved by John Stuart Mill, was 
defeated by 194 votes to 73. For though a Tory like 
Disraeli might speak in favour of the theory of 
women’s suffrage, in practice it was different, and 
even Liberals voted against the bill. ‘“ Mr. Glad- 
stone,” said an unkind contemporary, “‘ spoke in 
favour, said he would vote against and ran away.” 
The women had run up against the hard facts of 
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politics. Their proposals were for a women’s vote 
based, like men’s, on the property qualification. But 
since on marriage a woman’s property automatically 
passed to her husband, enfranchisement on these 
lines would give the vote only to prosperous widows 
and spinsters. And, the Liberals well knew, pros- 
perous widows and spinsters were apt to vote Tory. 

The bill was defeated, but not so the women. 
Year after year, their devoted leader, Miss Becker, 
instigated new bills and year after year their fate was 
the same. Some passed their first reading but got no 
farther, some were thrown out, and some—most in- 
furiating of all to their earnest supporters in the 
Ladies’ Gallery—were talked out: “‘ All murdered.” 
Feminine tempers began to rise. No doubt the 
agitating ladies earned the title of The Shrieking 
Sisterhood bestowed on them by an unsympathetic 
female novelist. As for Queen Victoria, she was 
shocked. ‘‘ Lady Amberley,” she wrote of one sup- 
porter of the cause, “‘ ought to get a good whipping.” 

By the end of the century, however, the position 
of women had greatly changed, owing, Mr. Fulford 
suggests, perhaps more to the work of pioneers in 
other fields, like Florence Nightingale or Mary 
Somerville, than to the Shrieking Sisterhood. 
Women could now work at more than governessing, 
and the vigorous young Labour Party presented a 
new prospect of support. Independent at last, 
young women met and argued in tea-shops. Mrs. 
Pankhurst founded her Women’s Social and Poli- 
tical Union. 

Yet the bills, so hopefully drafted, were still 
regularly thrown out by the House of Commons. 
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When a bill was talked out in 1904 an angry grour of 
women demonstrated outside the House—and ! ad 
their names taken by a policeman. It was the si irt 
of the militant movement. For by now the suffrag :t- 
tes—as they were beginning to be called—w re 
disgusted with Labour and Liberals alike. ‘1 he 
Liberals were soon firmly in power. But disappoin ed 
women began to heckle at Liberal meetings. Ti ey 
marched in protest to the House of Commons aad 
scuffled with the policemen outside. They chained 
themselves, volubly, to railings in Downing Street and 
the grille of the Ladies’ Gallery in the House. And 
they discovered that these activities gained their 
cause publicity, and also brought in funds. Inevit- 
ably, this gave rise to oppression. Demonstrating 
suffragettes were sent to prison (they refused to pay 
the alternative fines) and recited Browning in the 
Black Maria. In prison they developed the technique 
of the hunger strike which a much-tried government 
countered with forcible feeding. 

The result was more publicity, more sympathy, 
more funds, and more hysteria. The soberer sup- 
porters of the movement were alarmed, and there 
were rumblings within it. But the militants were 
embarked on a course from which they could not 
turn back and which, Mr. Fulford convincingly 
argues, did much damage to their cause. Increasingly 
and foolishly, though with undeniable courage, they 
attacked their friends. No Liberal meeting was safe 
from their interruptions, while they even heckled at 
a meeting of their own non-militant sisters. The 
logic of their cause was being lost in the vehemence 
with which they fought for it. “‘ The suffrage cam- 
paign was our Eton and Oxford, our regiment, our 
ship,” wrote one suffragette and, “‘ Votes for women 
and chastity for men,” cried Christabel Pankhurst, 
angrily widening the field of attack. 

They grew more violent; they broke windows, 
they threw stones (Mrs. Pankhurst, who was a bad 
shot, practised against a hay-stack). They horse- 
whipped elderly gentlemen (usually, alas, the wrong 
ones), and, finally, they resorted to arson. Church 
and gothic palace alike flamed in honour of their 
cause. Luckily, they were extremely inefficient, but 
even so the tale of their damage was a formidable 
one. Rising to support yet another women’s suffrage 
bill in the House, Lord Harcourt remarked that his 
views had not been affected by the “‘ attempt to burn 
my house.”’ But then, the attempt had failed. 

Still the campaign grew, reaching a climax in the 
tragic unnecessary death of Emily Wilding Davison, 
who, in 1913, threw herself under the horses at the 
Derby, died of her injuries, and was given a spec- 
tacular martyr’s funeral by her militant sisters. 
Then came the Great War, when the militant move- 
ment was disbanded at once. Hysteria forgotten, 
the angry women went to work and proved their 
worth in factory, ambulance and hospital. And, the 
pressure off, Parliament quietly and without fuss 
passed a bill, in 1918, that gave the vote to all 
women of 30 and over. This was followed the same 
year by a bill allowing women to stand for Parlia- 
ment and, in 1928, by one enfranchising all women 
of 21 or over. The long battle was won at last. 
Having successfully avoided both ‘“ masculine 
condescension” and “apostolic fervour,” Mz: 


Fulford does not go on to consider the fruits of 


victory. What use women have made of their hard- 
won rights is, he suggests, another story. 


JANE HopceE. 
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THE SMALL CHANGE OF HISTORY 


T) | MERCHANT OF PRATO, FRANCESCO DI MARCO DATINI. 
3y Iris Origo, pp. 341, motes, index. (Jonathan 
Cape. 355.) 

Biographies of merchants are now in full spate. 
‘hin a short space of time Miss Barbara Winchester 
given us a portrait of a Tudor Merchant and 
. Lawrence Stone a full-dress study of Horatio 
avicino, the Genoese financier, who made a 
tune and a position for himself at the court of 
zabeth I. Now the Marchesa Origo enters the 
d. Her merchant left no meagre bundle of family 
oers like Miss Winchester’s hero, nor the desultory 
ord of his activities, buried in the muniments of 
central government, that are Palavicino’s only 
morial. Francesco Datini, the subject of this 
graphy, had a passion for property worthy of the 
rsytes, and an obsession for treasuring the papers 
hat recalled the trivia of his daily activities. 

Datini left instructions that all his private and 
siness papers be preserved, and though the author 
clares that his instructions were carelessly dis- 
harged, one cannot cavil at the astonishing cache of 
some 1§0,000 letters, over 500 account books and 
edgers, 300 deeds of partnership . . . 400 insurance 
policies and several thousand bills of lading, letters 
of advice, bills of exchange and cheques ” that came 
to light in 1870. Since then various Italian scholars 
have scanned the business papers, and used them to 
describe the organization of Datini’s trading com- 
panies and his methods of business. The Marchesa 

Origo has now turned to the letters, personal account- 
books and note-books, so as “‘ to draw from this vast 

and miscellaneous material, a picture . . . of the daily 
life of the time, and a portrait of the merchant 
himself, of his wife, his friends and his underlings.” 

From this enormous collection, the author shows 
how Datini, the son of a taverner of Prato, a small 
town near Florence, born in 1335, just before the 
Black Death, emigrated to Avignon, obviously 
attracted by the potentialities of a city that the Pope 
was then using as his headquarters, established 
himself, first as a dealer in armour, then as a general 
trader, acquired partners, and prospering in the 
shadow of the sumptuous Papal court, set up agencies 
in Pisa, Florence, and Genoa, as well as in Spain, 
and the Balearics. 

By 1383 Datini had made his fortune, found a 
Florentine wife in Avignon, and after thirty-three 
years abroad returned to Prato, where he built a 
house and bought land. Prato, however, had little 
to offer an active man in middle life; moreover, his 
private affairs did not prosper as his commercial ones 
1ad; and Florence with its trading opportunities, 
mly fifteen miles away, tempted him irresistibly. 
In 1386 he went, and the volume of his surviving 
correspondence, especially with his wife, swells to a 
lood. Rather more than half the book is devoted to 

study of Datini’s personal life. For this the detailed 
ecord is unrivalled. We know more about Datini’s 
elations with his wife and family, about his taste in 
ood and clothes, and his preferences, when it came 
to choosing a remedy for illness, from among the 
10usands of charms and incantations then being 
rescribed, than we know about any other medieval 
rersonage. The strength of this volume lies in its 
eing firmly based on the documents, many of which 
re rendered by the author into racy and epigram- 
aatic English. Where contemporary comment can 
luminate the evidence of the letters, the author does 
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THE KINGSWOOD BOOKS ON 
SOCIAL HISTORY 


Waterloo to Peterloo 
by R. J. WHITE 


A study of England in the confused years 
of the post-Napoleonic period. It eluci- 
dates the causes and nature of both 
Radical agitation and Government repres- 
sion, and the personalities and motives of 
many of the striking characters in both 
camps. Attractively written and illustrated. 
Fust out 18s. 


Already published 

The School Teachers: a HIsToRY 
OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT DAY 
by A. TROPP 21s. 
Coming soon 


The Chartist Challenge 
by A. SCHOYEN 215. 
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The 
Unhappy 
Countess 


RALPH ARNOLD 


The extraordinary story 
of the blue-stocking 
heiress, Mary Eleanor 
Bewes who, in 1767, 
married John Lyon, 9th Earl of Strathmore. 
The narrative recalls the resounding scandals 
and law-suits that attended and followed 
her second marriage to Andrew Robinson 
Stoney, and ends with an accouat of her 
remarkable grandson, John Bowes, founder 
of the Bowes Museum at Barnard Castle. 
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BLUE FUNNEL 


A HISTORY OF ALFRED HOLT 
AND COMPANY OF LIVERPOOI 
1865 TO 1914 


Francis E. Hyde 


Based on original sources, this is much 
more than a house history in the usual 
sense. It is a study in entrepreneurial 
behaviour and a critical appraisal of suc- 
cessive problems of shipping management, 
the development of the Conference system, 
and the growth of commercial relationships 
between Great Britain, Australia and the 
Far East. 
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not hesitate to use it: Petrarch’s opinion of the 


medical profession (a low one), Bernardino <f 


Siena’s views on the spending of money (he took a 
poor view of most of it), Villani’s comments ca 
fashions in clothes, all enliven and enrich th: 
narrative. 

Datini himself was anything but a romant:: 
figure. His papers show him as a peevish, cross- 
grained wretch, a chronic scold, constantly inte:- 
fering in his wife’s house-keeping, incapable of re: - 
training his everlasting complaints, restless, almost 
friendless, and gnawed equally by ambition and 
anxiety. Moreover, the small-change of history is, 
after all, small change. Spleen, protests about dis- 
agreeable food, quarrels, complaints about the 
servants—these are not new to the world, though 
from the author’s tone one might suppose the Datini 
correspondence had surprised her. When Thor 
Heyerdahl and his companions floated a replica of a 
Stone Age raft across the Pacific, they discovere: 
that “‘ life had been full for men before the technica 
age also—indeed fuller and richer in many way 
than the life of modern man. Time and evolutio: 
ceased to exist; all that was real and all that matterec 
were the same today as they had always been. . .’ 
It is this sense of the unity of human experience tha 
the Marchesa Origo has tried to convey. Unfor 
tunately, by her choice and use of material she ha 
all too often succeeded in showing us merely tha 
the banalities of a television programme such a 
Mrs. Dale’s Diary are no less banal in a fourteenth 
century setting. 


A. R. BRIDBURY. 


THE GERMAN MIND 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN PUBLIC MIND. By 

Frederick Hertz, 524 pp. (Allen and Unwin. 35s. 

It was an Italian, Enoch of Ascoli, who gave the 
Germans their Tacitus, and it was the German 
humanists, many of them balanced and _ liberal 
thinkers, who founded the cult of the Teutons, based 
on the De Germania and the first six books of the 
Annals. In doing so, they began a development 
which, for better or worse, ran right up to Hitler. 
It is a remarkable fact of the German character—or 
the character of Deutschtum—that-the best and the 
worst contributed so much to its development. 
Klopstock coined the phrase nur sich selber gleich, 
which became a slogan of German nationalism, as a 
translation of the tantum sui similem gentem of 
Tacitus (a people like nothing but itself); but, unlike 
the Roman, and unlike later nationalist propagan- 
dists, he applied it very properly to the German 
language. 

Professor Hertz, in his excellent study of poli- 
tical thought and propaganda in Germany from the 
earliest times, does much to illuminate the violent 
contradictions and the extremism behind the 
growth of the German collective mind. He achieves 
it by an exhaustive examination of the writings that 
have influenced German opinion, presented in the 
context of the social and political events to which 
they referred. It is an original and rewarding 
approach, and helps to clarify the infinite complexi- 
ties of the long life of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
study extends from the beginnings to the Peace of 
Westphalia, and a concluding volume is promised. 

What emerges clearly is the very ‘“ German” 
character (in the good and the bad sense) of so much 
of the material, even at a time when it was not 
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pe sible to define what or where Germany was. The 
ke chapters are the twenty-first and twenty-second, 
wi.ich deal with Particularism and its effects in the 
la‘: Middle Ages. These chapters offer a penetrat- 
in. analysis of the reasons why Germany first failed 
tc become a nation like France or England, and later 
acieved national unity by an act of violence. Even 
mre than the long struggle with the Papacy and 
th. illusory striving for Italy, it was Particularism 
which prevented the emergence of a strong central 
au hority and frustrated all attempts at national 
unity. ‘* This factor,’ writes Professor Hertz, “* has 
determined Germany’s political and cultural charac- 
teristics more than anything else, for a long time 
directly and later by arousing in reaction a strong 
striving for national unity, prestige and power.” 
His description of the utter confusion of classes, 
groups, States, interests and religious factions is 
devastating. Johannes Boemus wrote in 1520 of the 
German nobility: “It is a haughty, restless and 
greedy lot,” while Felix Hemmerlin, a Canon of 
Zurich, called the peasants sub-human beings, 
stupid yokels and filthy outcasts. The burghers were 
at enmity with the clergy and, apart from the rivalry 
between Franciscans and Dominicans, there was a 
large clerical proletariat imbued with bitterness 
against the prelates. Throughout the later Middle 
Ages, the peasants were in a state of endemic revolt. 
The traditional violence of the German character, 
which existed side by side with idealism, rationalism 
and humanism, was not confined to the knights and 
warriors. Archbishop Christian of Mainz killed nine 
enemies with a club, as the Church forbade him to 
take the sword. He is also reported to have knocked 
out the teeth of 28 noblemen with a stone. Richard 
of Cornwall wrote to his nephew Edward how sur- 
prisingly warlike and fierce the German archbishops 
were, and wished to have similar ones in England. 
There is also a horrible story of a bishop putting out 
the eyes of some poachers with his own fingers. 

Through all this welter of strife and antagonism, 
there was an outpouring of writings on political, social 
and religious themes which often show the greatest 
idealism, humanity and social awareness. The 
violence and the humanity, the rationalism and the 
mysticism, the bigotry and the intellectual depth 
which have characterized German thought and 
action down to modern times were all there in 
profuse abundance. 

The latter part of the book, dealing with the 
Thirty Years War and the Counter-Reformation 
generally, is less satisfactory, since a great deal of the 
study of the political writings of the period has been 
deferred till the second volume. Professor Hertz’s 
style is awkward in places, as it tends to Ger- 
manisms, such as the use of “‘ also ” and “ already ” 
as equivalents of “‘ auch” and “‘ schon,” and phrases 
like “* shortly later.” The slightly un-English flavour 

enhanced by archaisms or oddities such as 

Mayence ” and “ Lansquenet ”—the latter indeed 
iggests that he harbours heretical thoughts about 
ie etymology of “‘ Landsknecht.”” Nevertheless, the 
tyle is never heavy or obscure and, despite the 
uthor’s immense erudition, it is always readable. 
erhaps the most serious defect is the inadequacy of 
1e index. Altogether, Professor Hertz has pro- 
iced a balanced and illuminating contribution to 

e historical study of Germany and Europe, and 

ery serious student will await his second volume 


ith the greatest interest. GEorGE GRETTON 




















Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek 


MICHAEL VENTRIS 
& JOHN CHADWICK 


The book about the late Michael 
Ventris’s decipherment of the 
Mycenaean script known as Linear 
B. ‘An account of the discovery that 
in imaginative sobriety matches the 
brilliance of the decipherment.’— 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

84s. net 


British Historical 
Portraits 


382 portraits from the collection in 
the National Portrait Gallery are 
reproduced in this book. They 
range in time from the fourteenth 
century to the present day, and are 
followed by biographical notes on 
the sitters. 18s. net 


Annals of 
West Coker 


SIR 
MATTHEW NATHAN 


The late Sir Matthew Nathan has 
drawn extensively on manorial, 
parish and county records to give 
an account of the Manor of West 
Coker, near Yeovil in Somerset to 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 60s. net 
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Elizabethan Quintet 


DENIS MEADOWS 


Sir Francis Walsingham, and his oppon- 
eni in the war of ideals, Robert Persons, 
Sir John Harrington, Dr. Dee, the 
Queen’s astrologer and Mary Frith are 


the subjects of these biographical 
sketches. 15s. net. 
** .. In short, Mr. Meadows has not 


so much produced new facts about his 
heroes and heroine as gathered up all 
the known facts and anecdotes to shed 
light on their characters. His skill is in 
character-drawing, and in this lies the 
attraction of his book.” 


Times Literary Supplement 


Three White Veils 
for Alessandra 


LUCY PRARIO 


Alessandra di Rudini had everything 
which by worldly standards should 
have made her happy. This is the 
story of her restless life in search of true 
serenity, and its three high points—the 
white veils of first communion, marriage, 
and finally, a Carmelite nun. But be- 
tween them lay periods of tempestuous 
living, during which, for four years, she 
was mistress to the errant genius 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

** |. . The book is cinematic in atmos- 
phere. The scene is always visually 
sharp. however much it changes. The 
emotions succeeding one another are 
always fully registered...” 


18s. net Times Literary Supplement 


St. ignatius of Loyola 


LEONARD VON MATT AND 
HUGO RAHNER 


“. . . The 226 illustrations are quite 
magnificent ... The brief biography... 
is excellent: an essay in compression 
that seems to have left nothing import- 
ant out without ever becoming merely a 
catalogue, and full of touches that make 
a living picture.”,-—DONALD ATTWATER. 


30s. net Ducketts Register 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS RIDLEY 


NICHOLAS RIDLEY: A BIOGRAPHY. By Jasper Godwi 

Ridley, 453 pp. (Longmans, Green and Co. 25s 

A modern full-scale life of Bishop Nicholas Ridle 
was long overdue. Nearly two hundred years hay 
passed since the appearance of Gloucester Ridley 
biography, and some sixty since Sir Sidney Le 
writing in the Dictionary of National Biography 
gently indicted this work as “ a discursive defence cf 
the Protestant Reformation.” He then praised th: 
Rev. Dr. Moule’s memoir in an 1895 edition cf 
Bishop Ridley’s Declaration of the Lord’s Supper as 
“*far more business-like.” The new study by Mr 
Jasper Godwin Ridley is admirably proportionec 
It is never discursive, is eminently trim and work 
manlike, and deploys with rare skill scholarship an: 
a wealth of documentation. 

The brightest constellation of a famous borde 
family, “‘ right comely,” as Foxe phrased it, “* anc 
well-proportioned in all points, both in complexio: 
and lineaments of the body,”’ Ridley was born around 
1503 at Willimotiswick Castle, Northumberland. He 
was educated at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Pembrok« 
Hall, Cambridge (where in 1525 he was elected a 
Fellow), the Sorbonne in Paris, and the University 
of Louvain. Early in life he took his stand beside 
the Reformers, yet his love of the academic, notably 
patristic learning, delayed his ascent to power in 
Church and State. In 1537 Archbishop Cranmer 
made him his domestic chaplain. In 1538 he became 
Vicar of Herne in Kent and in 1541 a canon of 
Canterbury. Ridley assumed the Mastership of his 
old college in 1540 and seven years later was en- 
throned as Bishop of Rochester. During the last 
difficult years of Henry VIII, Cranmer dissembled 
and so did Ridley. Ridley was converted from tran- 
substantiation to consubstantiation years before he 
publicly announced the fact. What a contrast with 
the last eight years of his own life, when he was a 
bold, aggressive and militant champion of the 
Reformation ! For that age, however, he was un- 
usually free of bigotry, seeking always to persuade 
and seldom to bludgeon. 

A taunt of Bishop Brookes was not wholly unfair: 
** Latimer leaneth to Cranmer, Cranmer leaneth to 
Ridley, and Ridley to the singularity of his own wit.” 
It was an acute assessment of the intellectual gifts 
of the ablest of Mary’s martyrs. He was the most 
impressive dialectician in the Anglican hierarchy. 
His command of language was almost, if not quite, 
comparable to that of the Primate. His spiritual 
talents equalled those of Latimer. Unlike Bonner, 
whom he succeeded in 1550 in the see of London, 
only to be supplanted by him with the advent of 
Mary I, the heart and mind of Ridley were steeped 
in charity, and there is no more pitiful contrast than 
that between the humanity of Ridley towards 
Bonner’s mother and sister and the inhumanity of 
Bonner towards the sister of Ridley. Ridley had long 
expected to die a martyr. Acquiescence in Northum- 
berland’s plans for Lady Jane Grey, followed by the 
denunciation in an historic sermon at St. Paul’s Cross 
of the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth as illegitimate, 
combined to seal his fate. It was in any event un- 
likely that the noblest spokesman of the Reformation, 
part-author, as he was, of the Forty-One Articles, 
could escape the vengeance of such a sovereign as 
Mary. And so he went to the Tower, and later to 
the stake at Oxford, and there he lit with Latimer 
the light that was never to be put out. He would 
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have willed otherwise. 


n Even unto the end he 
w:: secretly writing and campaigning from the 
B:« -ardo gaol in Oxford, disseminating his own tracts, 
bearing witness to his faith, above all to his 
trine on the Eucharist. 


ambracing, as it does, all these themes, and 
oi ers too—images and their suppression, the Book 
oi Common Prayer, the Cambridge visitation, con- 


o 


sO ws 


use of Lords. 


Sale) 


‘ersies over altars ana vestments, the Oxford dis- 
ation—the narrative of Mr. Jasper Godwin 
ley reveals a touch at once deft, sure and masterly. 
embodies extensive research on the Bishop’s 
nbridge activities, as well as his leadership in the 
years of Edward VI and during the brief inter- 
num, and his diligent pursuit of his duties in the 


DERYCK ABEL. 


DREYFUS AGAIN 


MY SECRET DIARY OF THE DREYFUS CASE, 1894-1899. 
By Maurice Paléologue, 230 pp. (Secker and 


Warburg. 21s.) 


Paléologue died in 1944. In 1894 his work at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs brought him into touch 
with the Dreyfus affair and the War Office section 
which investigated it, and later he was the official 
representative of his department and expert witness 
at the Rennes court-martial. The diary of those years 
was subsequently re-written, pruned and embellished 
and he left instructions for it to be published not 
sooner than four years after his death. The result is 
very disappointing. The discretion of the diplomat 
has outlived its author, and the diary has none of 


the immediacy of a true journal. 


A somewhat stiff 


translation may stand between us and the original, 
but the French text was of no greater value. The 
pretentious claim of the blurb that it “‘ adds im- 
measurably to our knowledge of the ear ” is nonsense. 
It is worth reading only for its incidental information. 

Paléologue himself hints at more than this. We 
are told—but we knew it already—that there had 
been a series of leakages of information from a 
highly-placed traitor for years before 1894. The 
villains are identified for us as Henry, Lauth, Maurice 
Weil and an un-named X who is an officer of very 
high rank. But this daring revelation seems to have 
been too much for Paléologue. The text ends com- 


fortably with the reflection that 


“ 


the puzzle of the 


identity of the guilty men of 1894 remains unsolved 
ind will remain unsolved until the Berlin archives 
yield up their secret.” His lips professionally sealed, 


the author’s relish is obtrusive. 


Perhaps Paléologue never had anything better to 
reveal. Mr. Chapman, our best authority, suggests 
that he was repeating gossip about General Rau. 
In any case, Paléologue’s delusions about his im- 
ortant role in the case deserve indulgence, for, if 
we are to believe the diary, they were encouraged by 
is superiors. ‘‘ Write out your own instructions,” 
ays Delcassé at one moment, “I shall sign them 


ith my eyes shut.” 


The minister is even more 


nthusiastic on Paléologue’s return from Rennes: 
My dear fellow, my dear, dear fellow, I was sure of 


” 


yu.” At Rennes itself the members of the court- 
nartial were equally deferential to the judgment of 
he junior official of the Quai d’Orsai who had been 
ont simply to make sure that the handling of the 
iplomatic evidence did not go amiss. They were 
ceived by his firmly sealed lips into thinking there 


ust be something behind them. Even at the top 
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When it’s a question 
of quality, 


the answer is in 


BLACK: WHITE 


Blended with skill 

and care in the special 

““ Black & White” way, 
this fine Scotch is superior 
in quality and flavour. 

Call for ‘* Black & White” 
if you wish to enjoy Scotch 
at the peak of perfection. 
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One and a half million times 


larger than life 


You are looking at something which, until recently. 
has never been seen by the human eye. Itis a photo- 
graph of a metal compound, magnified 14 million times. 
showing lines of molecules one ten millionth of a 
centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at TI’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals. 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for 
the community through TI. Some long-range projects 
are regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge. 
but the results of the main body of work are to be seen 
in the design and quality of the wide range of existing 
products and the new products and processes which stem 
from TI’s seven Divisions : 

STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION 
STEEL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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of the Republican hierarchy, Casimir-Perier, an ol i 
friend, sought his advice on the constitution:] 
propriety of an ex-President of the Republic appear - 
ing in the witness-box. We may forgive the busy, 
happy man at the centre of these attentions; diplc- 
mats have often thought their role more importart 
than it was in reality, and lovers of Proust will admir: 
the portrait of the author which emerges from the 
diary. For the historian, its slender value resides in 
its hints of atmosphere and its glimpses of character. 
The reader can sense the impossibility of believing 
that French officers could unjustly convict an inno- 
cent colleague, which even Casimir-Perier felt. 
Labori’s unpopularity is more comprehensible after 
this picture of his relations with his colleague 
Demange at Rennes. The weakness of Gonse 
emerges pitilessly in a description of a scene wit! 
Sandherr, and the “‘ happy family atmosphere ” of 
the latter’s office has an authentic air. The goings-on 
between Major Lauth and Henry’s wife seem to 
have been more public than prudent. But Paléologu 
would be disappointed to have these vignettes des- 
cribed as the important part of the contents of hi 
diplomatic bag of secrets. 
JOHN ROBERTS. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ROBERT BOYLE AND ENGLISH THOUGHT, by Meyrick 
H. Carré. The standard edition is the Works of the 
Hon. R. Boyle, ed. T. Birch, 5 vols., London, 1744. 
A convenient edition is The Philosophical Works, 
Abridged, ed. Peter Shaw, 3 vols., London, 1738. 
Writings of Boyle relevant to the article are The 
Excellence and Grounds of the Mechanical Philosophy, 
The Origins of Forms and Qualities, A Free Inquiry 
into the Vulgar Notion of Nature, and The Christian 
Virtuoso. There are a number of interesting articles 
on his work in the journal Jsis, especially those in 
vol. XVIII and vol. XLIII. The life has been 
written by Flora Masson (1914) and by L. T. More 
(1944). 


CAPTAIN ASGILL, by Gerald O. Haffner. The 
Works of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by John 
Bigelow, 12 vols. (New York, 1904). See vol. IX. 


Elias Boudinot: Journal or Historical Recollections of 
American Events during the Revolutionary War 
(Philadelphia, 1894). Letters of Members of the 
Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited by Edmund 
C. Burnett, 8 vols. (Washington, D.C., 1921-1936). 
See vol. VI. David Humphreys: The Conduct of 
General Washington, Respecting the Confinement of 
Capt. Asgill, Placed in its True Point of Light (New 
York, 1859). Benson John Lossing: Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution, 2 vols. (New York, 1860). 
See vol. II. The Writings of George Washington, 
etc. Edited by Jared Sparks, 12 vols. (Boston, 1837). 
See vol. VIII. William Scudder Stryker: The Capture 
of the Block House at Tom’s River (Trenton, N.J., 
1883). James Thacher: Military Fournal, during the 
American Revolutionary War from 1775-1783, etc. 
(Hartford, 1854). Gentlemen’s Magazine and His- 
torical Chronicle, 94 vols. (London, 1731-1824). 
Edited by Sylvanus Urban. See vol. LII. Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States. 
Edited by Francis Wharton, 6 vols. (Washington, 
D.C., 1889). See vols. V and VI. 
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,OBERT CECIL, by Joel Hurstfield. A. Cecil: 
fe of Robert Cecil (1915); G. R. Dennis: The 
ise of Cecil (1914); Cope’s Apology in J. Gutch: 
lectanea (1781), i, 119-133; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
isbury MSS. 
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PRESTER JOHN, by Alastair Lamb. For Christianity 
Central Asia and Far East: A. C. Moule: Chris- 
ns in China before the year 1550, London, 1930; 
Mingana: The early spread of Christianity in 
tral Asia and the Far East, Bulletin, J. Rylands 
>. Manchester, Vol. 9, 1925. Medieval Travellers’ 
ories and Accounts: Sir D. Ross in Travel and 
avellers in the Middle Ages, ed. A. P. Newton, 
London 1949; G. H. T. Kimble: Geography in the 
liddle Ages, London 1938; Sir R. Beazley: The 
zwn of Modern Geography, 3 vols. Oxford 1949; 
\.-V. Barthold: La Découverte de Il’ Asie, Paris 1947; 
Sir H. Yule, H. C. Cordier: Cathay and the Way 
(hither, 4 vols. London 1915; Sir H. Yule, H. C. 
ordier: The book of Ser Marco Polo, 2 vols., London 
921; H. C. Cordier: Histoire Générale de la Chine, 
vols. 2 and 3, Paris 1920; C. R. Beazley: The texts 
nd versions of Fohn de Plano Carpini and William de 
-ubruquis, London 1903; W. W. Rockhill: The 
journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern parts of 
the World, London 1900; M. Letts: Sir fohn Mande- 
ville, London 1948. Histories of Central Asia: R. 
Grousset: L’Empire des Steppes, Paris 1946; Sir H. 
Howorth: History of the Mongols, Part I, London 
1876. Prester John in Africa: C. R. Beazley: Prince 
Henry the Navigator, London 1931; E. Prestage: 
The Portuguese Pioneers, London 1933. 
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THE MYTH OF THE COMMUNE, by John Roberts. 
D. W. Brogan: The Development of Modern France, 
1870-1939, London, 1940; John Plamenatz: The 
Revolutionary Movement in France, 1815-71, London, 
1952; F. Jellinek: The Paris Commune of 1871, 
London, 1937; C. Rihs: La Commune de Paris, sa 
tructure et ses doctrines, Geneva, 1955; G. Bourgin: 
La Commune, Paris, 1953; F. H. Brabant: The 
Beginning of the Third Republic in France, London, 
T1940. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, by Jon Manchip White. 
Archibald Forbes: Havelock (1890); William Forbes- 
Mitchell: Reminiscences of The Great Mutiny (1893); 
Sir G. Forrest: History of the Indian Mutiny (1904); 
Sir F. J. Goldsmid: Fames Outram (1880); Sir J. W. 
Kaye and H. Malleson: The Indian Mutiny (1888); 
Sir G. McMunn: The Indian Mutiny In Perspective 
the most succinct military account) (1931); E. J. 
Chompson: The Other Side of the Medal (the Sepoy 

ewpoint) (1925); G. O. Trevelyan: Cawnpore 
865). 
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MONTHLY 





BOOKGUIDE 


DESCRIBES THE MONTH’S 
NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 


MAY (out May 1), lists 250 titles. 6d. at newsagents. By 
post 8d (6 months 4/-) 21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


follows wise reading 


The Investors’ Chronicle is the best 
informed and widest read financial 
weckly. For nearly 100 years it has 
been giving sound advice to investors. 

One popular weekly feature is 
“Beginners Please,” which is pro- 
vided for newcomers to investment. 
It explains the specialised language 
and activities of the Stock Exchange 
and Finance in simple terms. See for 
yourself how interesting and useful 
the Investors’ Chronicle can be to 
you, get a copy this week from your 
local bookstall, 1/-. 


INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


Investors’ Chronicle House 
11 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2 
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